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These sketches in their original form were first 
published in the colamns of The Outlook, and are 
now reprinted by the kind permission of the Editor 
of that journal. They haye been completely reyised, 
and to a great extent re-written and expanded. 

90 BSLeBAYB Squabb, S. W. 



The Preface of this book will be 
found at the end, an inversion ab- 
solutely in accordance with all the 
customs and views prevalent in 
modern society. 
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Comments of a Countess 

CHAPTER I 
On the Making of Comments 

It is as necessary for a peeress to write 
„ow«aay. .» it fa for «. An.erio.n mil- 
lionaire to have a fortune. Nobody 
knows how he made it, just as nobody 
knows what a peeress will do next, though 
many of us can guess, heaven having thought- 
fully provided a minority with the faculty 
known as imagination. Given good health, 
good looks, an excellent husband, who is an 
earl into the bargain, what more could any 
woman want beyond a large income? Now 
that is just what Carlton and I do not possess, 
so we have agreed to make one. Carlton's 
mother had hysterics when he obtained a 
berth in the City. She said he had disgraced 
the family name, but she invariably takes his 
advice on the money market, which she never 
id when he gave her racing tips* 
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My mother-in-law's limitless charities are a 
sore subject in the family. What she spends 
on reforming criminals^ curing inebriates^ and 
converting heathens would keep her own sons 
and daughters from piu^suing many a downward 
path which she is forcing them into by her 
charitable extravagances. She thinks that in 
bestowing the family town house and plate 
on us she has done her duty by her eldest 
son. It is true we have no rent to pay ; on 
the other hand we have a house to keep up 
which is five times too big for us. The hall 
is impossible without three men-servants at 
least to furnish it; the dining-room is so 
large that unless it is full of people at meal- 
time, we feel lonely and see ghosts. So in 
order to keep up oiu* spirits and the appear- 
ance which Society expects of us, we are 
driven to gambling on the Stock Exchange, 
betting on racecourses, living on credit, and 
knowing all sorts of dreadful people, — a 
wholly undesirable state of things, for the 
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like of which many parents are entirely re- 
sponsible in the present day. 

Of course Carlton's duties in the City are 
merely ornamental and do not entail any 
work — this ought to have been some consola- 
tion to the dowager, who has such old-fash- 
ioned ideas on the subject of work being de- 
rogatory. 

When I think of all the things I might 
have done in order to obtain a livelihood, I 
think she had a lucky escape when I decided 
to adopt literature as a profession. Of course 
I don't mean real literature, for nobody has 
time to be profound nowadays, and even 
if I could write it, nobody would read it. 
Whereas a collection of odds and ends of 
society chatter from a person of my rank and 
position is bound to ensure me a good start. 
And I am nothing if not commercial. 

Carlton and I are the happiest pair in the 
peerage. We disappointed quite a nimiber 
of people, who hoped for the worst when we 
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married against their advice. So many 
women have such impossible husbands^ one 
cannot be too thankful for a presentable one. 
I don't in the least mind being seen about 
with Carlton, and I always feel his presence 
lends quite an air of respectability to my 
newest Paris hats. After three years of 
matrimony Carlton stiU admires me, which 
is a fact of sufficient novelty to be worth 
chronicUng. I don't wish to turn his head, 
so I only occasionally tell him that he looks 
very clean and nice, and he goes off beaming. 
Of course lots of people think society is 
very corrupt and very shocking. And I 
don't say it is not, but mercifully it is still just 
possible to have a good time and enjoy life 
without running away with other people's 
husbands, or doing anything to disgrace the 
family name, which in most cases ha« been 
done for us already by our immediate ances- 
tors. But once give a dog a bad name, and 
everyone knows the result. We all hfive to 
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suffer misunderstanding on the part of the 
public, who judge us by the occasional no- 
torious cases which are helped into promi- 
nence by the aid of an injudicious press. For 
instance I will tell you what befell me a short 
time ago when Uncle Bertram invited himself 
and his two girls to come and stay with us. 
I detest people who invite themselves. With 
sixteen spare bedrooms it is so difficult to find 
an excuse for not having them. 

Uncle Bertram has thirty thousand a year, 
but likes to imagine himself a pauper. He 
sold the family house in Grosvenor Square 
several years ago, and occupies himself culti- 
vating turnips and shorthorns in Yorkshire 
for nine months of the year, the other three 
he spends on an island in the Hebrides. 
Aunt Letitia died of the dulness after three 
years of it ; it must have been the bracing air 
which kept her alive so long. 

On Sunday I had to take the whole family 
to church. It was such a business getting 
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off; none of my Prayer-books matched my 
dress, so I had to take my "Where is it?" 
which was just the right shade of blue. Then 
they all wanted to go to different churches. 
Each of them seemed to belong to a different 
variety of reUgion. One wanted incense, tlie 
other fancied music, and Uncle Bertram said 
he wanted a good sermon ; as a matter of fact 
all he wanted was a comfortable comer to 
sleep in. 

Finally we all went off to Albemarle Street, 
where there were opera-singers for the an- 
them, and progranmies scented by Rimmel. 
The verger must have noticed my " Where is 
it?" for he gave me an enormous Prayer- 
book ; it was so big that the Collect for the 
first Sunday after Ascot must have got mis- 
laid in it, for I couldn't find it anywhere. 

Nothing would do the girls afterwards but 
they must go to Church Parade. In vain 
I expostulated. They said they read such 
lovely accounts of it in the papers that they 
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must see it. I tried to keep on the " quiet 
side " but they found that dull. Heaven only 
knows what they expected; what actually 
happened was this. Uncle Bertram and I led 
the way, acting like the sappers and min- 
ers of an advancing army, cutting oiu* way 
through a human jimgle. People with feet 
like cows trod on my train and left me with 
yards of flounces trailing on the groimd. I 
I saw Captain Dalbiac on the grass and waved 
my parasol to him. It only poked a Jew 
dealer from Bond Street in the eye, and quite 
failed to attract Captain Dalbiac. The girls 
met all their Yorkshire neighbours they par- 
ticularly wished to avoid. Uncle Bertram 
was distinctly cross. He looked at the grass 
and said it was good grazing groimd wasted, 
and began to talk about the shorthorns. At 
last we found four chairs together and sat 
down. A voice behind remarked in audible 
tones : — 

" That is Lady " mentioning my name. 
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^* And the old man ? " inquiringly. 
^' Oh/' carelessly, " her husband." 
^* But I thought he was quite young.' 

Oh, dear no," with conviction. 
^* Didn't she run away the other day ? " 
'^ Ra — ther, not the first time either ; but it 
has been hushed up." 

" Ah ! the aristocracy are bo dissipated." 
And the rustle of silk skirts indicated that 
the purveyor of fashionable intelligence had 
moved to the less contaminated atmosphere 
on the other side of the railing, whence she 
could observe us better. 

Carlton tells the story to everyone as a good 
joke, but I want to know what is the use of 
leading a life of strict propriety if it is only 
to meet with such injustice at the hands of the 
suburbs ? 
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CHAPTER n 
On Theatricals 



Considering the present degenerate 
condition of the stage — as demon- 
strated by the leading critics — ^it 
must be very consoling to all true 
lovers of the drama to reflect upon the great 
display of amateur talent in society. In fact, 
who knows but that the end of the present 
century will not witness the stage entirely 
represented by dukes and duchesses, peers of 
the realm, and ladies of the court? In the 
absence of dramatic talent, blue blood may 
draw full houses, as it does to-day in the cause 
of charity. I am sure I do not know what we 
should do without charity. It certainly suf- 
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fers long, even if it ultimately benefits by our 
efforts, and most certainly in our social toler- 
ation we all suffer fools gladly. I was invited 
some time ago to take part in some big theat- 
ricals in the country. Now neither my ambi- 
tions nor those of Carlton are towards histri- 
onic success. I never could learn anything by 
heart, and Carlton never can look anything 
but himself. However, the duchess wrote that 
neither of us need have any bother about 
learning our parts. She only wanted us to be 
seen. Which sounded as if she must either 
think us rather nice to look at, or else it was 
Mrs. Jarley's Waxworks. Anyhow, we ac- 
cepted blindly and escaped the bulk of the re- 
hearsals, which was comforting, as Carlton was 
kept in town by one of those inconvenient 
troubles in the City. A lot of shareholders 
wanted to know what a board on which he sits 
had done with their money. How could Carl- 
ton know? — ^why, he never knows what he 
has done with his own. They were inclined 
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to be disagreeable. However, he invited the 
two ringleaders to dinner, and I was most ami- 
able. After dinner, and the best port in oiu* 
cellar, he hinted at offering them seats on the 
board — ^I having previously murmured the hope 
of calling on their wives. I can imagine what 
they are like by the way their husbands tie 
their ties. The latter were quite satisfied, and 
so told their fellow-shareholders. Why they 
ever acquiesced neither Carlton nor his board 
troubled to think, but promptly voted them- 
selves additional directors' fees, and we started 
for Hartsworth in the height of good hmnour. 
Hartsworth is an historical seat, with ghosts, 
electric light, and a band to play during din- 
ner. Everybody seemed quite happy except 
our host, who has a habit of looking as if he 
wished he had lost us all, which would be a tri- 
fle disconcerting if anybody cared. But a 
host in a big country-house party can be of as 
little importance as a bridegroom at his own 
wedding. In this case I think oiu* host tried 
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to fade behind screens and sink undiscovered 
into huge arm-chairs, where he slept in undis- 
turbed repose. The duchess certainly never 
troubled her head about him, with a triplet of 
admirers, a Royal guest, and thirty others in 
the house to keep her in good hmnour. There 
was no chance of being bored. For in so large 
a gathering one simply selected partners and 
played whatever game suited everyone best. 
As soon as the men came in from shooting 
we rehearsed. Our stage manager, having 
made a complete failure on the professional 
stage, now earns comfortable board and lodg- 
ing by taking leading parts in amateur theat- 
ricals. He was full of energy and slightly 
second-rate, talked glibly of Irving and Tree, 
intimating that they owed much of their suc- 
cess to his advice, and never had a cigarette 
of his own but smoked everybody else's at 
every opportimity. Instinctively one felt he 
was the sort of man who could be asked to 
dinner on the very afternoon of the party, 
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and he would only feel flattered. He really 
had collected a very capable company of 
talented incapables. Our leading lady was 
one whose name is of more importance in 
society journals than in society itself. She 
has acted so much in real life, and to such ad- 
vantage, that her success on the stage is not 
to be wondered at. The rest of us all belong 
to one set, and we do not know how to act, 
and therefore we are most enthusiastic about 
it. I forgot to say the play was called The 
Burlesque Impromptu. So when we forgot 
our lines, it only looked like part of the play. 
We had missed nearly all the rehearsals, 
and only arrived at the juncture when all the 
company were convinced everybody else was 
spoiling their own pet bit of " business," and 
they were only agreed on one subject, which 
was that the whole thing was going to be an 
appalling fiasco. My duty was to look like 
a queen and exclaim at intervals like the 
cuckoo in a toy symphony ; and, like the latter, 
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I invariably came in at the wrong moment. 
However, it was so imimportant that nobody 
minded. Cariton had even less to do, but he 
did it even worse. The dress rehearsal lasted 
tiU two in the morning, when the women 
subsided into hysterics, and the men into 
whiskies and sodas. On the night itself the 
theatre was a magnificent sight. All the 
women wore their smartest frocks and jewels, 
and the coimty were all staring at the Emi- 
nent Personage staying in the house. He 
endured it with the urbanity which comes 
from prolonged publicity, and really seemed 
to enjoy himself. The performers wore their 
most nervous smile, and the prompter ap- 
peared to have been engaged as an elocu- 
tionist: his voice was heard throughout the 
evening. Those of us who had to look nice 
certainly scored over those who had to talk. 
But the dancing was excellent. The audi- 
ence behaved very nicely, and laughed at 
every opportunity, whether with us or at us I 
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do not know. Everybody was very compli- 
mentary, and we had a most cherry supper- 
party when it was all over. When I went to 
sleep, I dreamt I was a popular actress, but 
had imfortunately forgotten my part, and the 
prompter had gone home. I awoke with a 
frantic headache and the firm resolve never 
to go on the stage, no matter what induce- 
ments may be held out to me by enterprising 
managers. I know my limitations. 

To change her mind has been one of the 
privileges of woman ever since Eve hesitated 
whether to have a second bite of the apple or 
offer it to Adam. So it seems almost super- 
fluous to say that within a fortnight I was 
again appearing in public, only this time in 
tableaux, for the benefit of some form or 
other of charity. I wanted to choose my own 
tableau, and the stage manager agreed that 
this would be very nice. A stage manager 
always does agree with the opinions of his 
company a month before the performance. 
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About forty-eight hours before the curtain 
rises the only speaking terms he still employs 
are those of unveiled sarcasm. The stage 
manager lunched with me. I gave him my 
views, and as he sipped his wine he medita- 
tively agreed. Subsequent experience proves 
him to have been a snake with an appreciar 
tion for Chateau Lafitte. 

I should have liked to represent a picture 
of Titian's, but my hair has never approached 
auburn, which is translated into the vernacu- 
lar as "carrots." Literature opened a wide 
field, which, however, somehow did not ap- 
peal to me. Shakespeare is too prevalent 
just now. All the usual Scott heroines have 
been used for fancy dress balls, and I never 
was commonplace. I like to strike out in a 
fresh direction. 

In the midst of my dilemma I had an in- 
spiration. How original it would be if I went 
as myself! Here were all my friends mafl- 
querading in unbecoming disguised^ whitet 
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their acquaintances would titter and pass dis- 
paraging remarks. What a relief to see me 
in my newest creation! Even the stage 
manager said the idea was supreme, and I 
turned a deaf ear to Carlton's jibe that I 
would be better selling the programmes. 
I received a note appointing an hour for my 
rehearsal. It interfered with my lunch at 
Prince's, and then I had a call to pay. Even 
charity must not make one oblivious of social 
duties. Finally I drove to the theatre. 
Some years ago, when I was in the school- 
room, how I should have thrilled at entering 
by the stage door ! In those days I treasured 
the photo of a baritone. I afterwards discov- 
ered that his brother was my dentist. It was 
such a shock. 

The stage entrance was grimy, and I was 
conducted through many dingy passages un- 
til I suddenly found myself on the stage. 
What a place! The auditorium was envel- 
oped in dust sheets, like a drawing-room 
B 17 
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when the owner is out of town. The stage 
was littered with scenery. Half the women 
of my acquaintance were being posed in 
groups in various comers amid protestations, 
arguments, and a babel of tongues. 

The stage manager bustled up to me. 

" You are very late," he said quite crossly. 

" I am always late," I replied with dignity. 
I have to keep up my position, and I let him 
see I meant to. My dilatoriness hadn't in- 
terf ered with anyone ; and aa it was I was kept 
waiting quite half-an-hour before I was posed. 
I know I made a charming picture, because 
not one of the other women said so. 

"Time," said the stage manager, meaning 
that my share in the performance was over. 

But I explained this would not do at all. 
Did he suppose I was going to pay, or rather 
owe, seventy guineas for a dress, and not let 
the back as well as the front be seen ? 

He expostulated. I remained obdurate. 

"You cannot move in a tableau," he said, 
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" I am a living picture," I retorted ; " and 
what is more I am myself, so I must and I 
shaU." I felt like the little man in "The 
Pantomime Rehearsal," and wanted to fling 
up my part. However I had only my dress, 
and I could not discard that. So I intimated 
my resignation. I was the twenty-ninth to 
adopt that course, and I knew he would not 
take it. He argued, which gave me time to 
have my tea. Apparently theatrical tea is 
very nice; but the cups are so thick. I 
never knew a man with such a flow of lang- 
uage. He ought to stand on a barrel in 
Hyde Park and address meetings on Sunday. 
He expostulated all through my meal without 
stopping. I felt quite sorry for him, and 
when I had finished I smiled on him just as 
I do on Carlton when he "puts his foot 
down," and said, "Now suppose you devise 
what I beUeve is called my ^business.'" I 
am sure he would have liked to kill me with 
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the glance he bestowed on me ; but instead, I 
lived to have my revenge for his refusal. 

When the eventful night came I felt I was 
in for a triumph, and so I was. The Daily 
Mail representative had called for a special 
description of my frock, and The Sphere pub- 
lished me as an Illuatrated Supplementy which 
did not seem quite suitable. I had a nice little 
dressing-room, smaller than an average bath- 
ing-box, with three flaring gas jets, my maid, 
a theatrical dresser, and my coiffeur y all aroimd 
me. At the wings Lady Maud Warper told 
me the audience was " abominably stiff," so I 
was sure her tableau as a sunbeam had proved 
frosty. 

The curtain went up. I could see nothing 
for the glare ; but I knew I had created a sen- 
sation, for not a sound could be heard. I 
counted twenty, and then deUberately strolled 
round the stage, making my exit with a pres- 
entation curtsey! This variation from the 
usual immobility preserved in all tableaux de- 
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lighted the audience, and I took a double re- 
call, like a star actress. The second time I led 
on the almost paralysed stage manager to share 
my ovation. He glared like a tiger at me as 
I thanked him very nicely. A woman's intui- 
tion is worth the experience of a man's life- 
time. 
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CHAPTER m 



On The Season 



With the advent of the "merry 
month of May" our minds natu- 
rally turn " season " wards. We 
study our visiting lists, send a 
footman round with pasteboards, and prepare 
generally to keep the ball of festivity rolling. 
The decayed peeress who takes a girl out for 
the season for a sum down, nervously explains 
that she is the daughter of her greatest friend : 
" her mother lives in the coimtry and implored 
me to take her out this year. Such a change 
from Slowshire, where a girl with her prospects 
ought not to be cooped up." The stress on 
the personal pronoun stimulates interest, and 
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the chaperon feels she is putting the best face 
on the matter, while she comforts herself with 
the thought of the substantial bonus she will 
obtain if a suitable marriage is arranged. 

London looks much the same as it has looked 
these ten years — the same thoroughfares are 
« up/' the same roar and din is going on, the 
same people are back from their travels, a few 
familiar faces have passed from our cu-cle, 
some of our cheeriest partners have ended the 
struggle for existence imder the South African 
sky, some have gone bankrupt, some have been 
married, some divorced. The embarrassing 
thing is trying to recollect what has befallen 
one's nimierous acquaintances since one last 
saw them. Such awkward things occur occa- 
sionally. I remember meetmg Major Dauby 
one day ; I hadn 't seen him for quite three 
years, and I asked how his wife waa. « Which 
one ? " he asked, " the black and tan or the 
chestnut?" I hurriedly explained that when 
I last saw him he had only one, and she had 
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red hair. " Oh, yes," he murmured, " that 's 
the last, she 's all right, down in the comitry 
with the kids. The other one bolted with old 
* Crabby ' of the * Blues.' You knew Crabby, 
surely, decent chap, but a bit of an ass." Of 
course I must have heard all about it at the 
time, but it is quite impossible to keep coimt 
of everybody's matrimonial troubles. They 
are too nimierous. 

People disappear for a season and are for- 
gotten. What matter what has become of 
them? Others will take their places. Who 
remembers the friends of last year ? Some 
big house perhaps was closed last summer, 
the bUnds drawn down, and the owner car- 
ried to his last rest. This year some other 
magnate has taken possession, and we shall 
dance on the same floor we danced on for 
so many years before, and admire the limit- 
less "decorations" by some highly advertised 
finn, and eat the supper provided by Benoist, 
and perhaps compare it with the suppers 
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which "poor so-and-so" used to give in the very 
same room, and, perhaps, wonder vaguely 
why his family were left so badly off. Per- 
haps he spent all his money on entertain- 
ing, perhaps he gambled. Anyway, our new 
host knows how to make things go, and we 
forget our old host while we waltz to the 
strains of the last popular air. It sounds 
heartless, but after all it is the way of the 
world. Lifelong friendships are not made m 
a London season ; we make so many new ac- 
quaintances, we live in such a rush ; if a per- 
son disappears from our circle even for a short 
time, he is forgotten. Moralists and philo- 
sophers wax eloquent on the shortcomings of 
society and the hollow shams of our butterfly 
existence ; but after all it is a very pleasant 
existence. 

At the beginning of every season we know 
exactly what to expect. We see a long vista 
of yoimg men with shiny hats and immaculate 
collars^ an everlasting menu of quails and sal- 
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mon mayonnaise, a ceaseless and senseless 
gyrating roimd heated ballrooms decorated 
with the inevitable festoons of pink roses, stuffy 
theatres and operatic disappointment. 

"Wie nutzt es?" to use Groethe's iman- 
swerable question. Yet we enjoy it, however 
much we may grumble and moralise ; and if 
through illness, bankruptcy, or any other cause 
we are forced to forego a single season, Jere- 
miah and his Lamentations are too weak for 
the expression of our disappointment. After 
all, sweet are the uses of society, and if our 
young men are not irreproachably garbed one 
and all on the same pattern, we pretend not 
to see them in the Park ; and since even coun- 
tesses must dine, quails and salmon mayonnaise 
are more delectable than boiled beef and rice 
pudding, whilst a ballroom decorated with butr 
tercups would not seem in harmony with our 
overladen consciences. 

The absence of court functions this year was 
loudly bewailed — chiefly by those people who 
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at some halcyon period of their existence were 
once invited to a garden-party at Buckingham 
Palace. Others more used to Royal entertain- 
ments and better acquainted with their ap- 
palling dulness comforted themselves with res- 
ignation. 

Once upon a time there was a certain 
amount of distinction in going to court. 
But that was long ago, in the days before doc- 
tors and stockbrokers and moneylenders had 
reached the giddy heights which they now oc- 
cupy, and from which they look down upon 
poor bankrupt eaxls with pitying forbearance. 
There is no law to prevent anyone from mak- 
ing their bow before Royalty, provided they 
are not actually engaged in any retail trade, 
and provided there is nothing against their 
reputation, or rather provided nothing to that 
effect reaches the ears of the Lord Chamberlain. 
The number of people who take advantage of 
this boundless limitation is extraordinary. 
One wonders what possible benefit can be de- 
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rived from their presentation by the good and 
worthy ladies who come up from the suburbs, 
having sent their gowns and trains overnight 
by Carter, Paterson, and dressed at a friend's 
house in order to avoid the expense of driving 
the whole way. There is a sort of idea preva- 
lent that it is so useful to have been presented 
when going abroad ; but, as this sort of peo- 
ple never do go abroad, that cannot be their 
object. As they are never asked to any sub- 
sequent court function, one pauses in wonder 
ment as to why they should go to so much 
trouble and expense. For a drawing-room is 
the duUest and most expensive form of entei> 
tainment in the world. The crowd outside 
the palace are the only people who really en- 
joy the show. They gaze on us at our worst 
by daylight attired in white satin and dia- 
monds, shivering in our carriages in the biting 
May blast, with our complexions as white as 
our plumes, and all the colour of oin: faces 
centred in the frozen, reddened tip of our 
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noses. The crowd even make rude remarks 
about a duchess, to which she is obUged to sit 
and listen without retorting. On these oc- 
casions I always feel like Marie Antoinette 
going to her trial, but last time I felt distinctly 
reassured as to my personal appearance, hav- 
ing been flatteringly alluded to by an admiring 
dustman as a " decent lot at last." Then they 
listen to the Guards' band and criticise the 
horses whilst waiting for the Royalties to ar- 
rive. And what a variety of horseflesh there 
is, from the dejected-looking specimens hired 
from the Stores, which always look as if in 
need of a brandy-and-soda to restore their 
drooping spirits, to the spauking bays in the 
ducal coaches. 

Once in the palace, those of us who have 
the entree can take things comfortably. We 
are very decorous and well behaved in the Bow 
drawing-room. If we do not personally know 
everybody else, we at least meet a nmnber of 
friends and have the satisfaction of feeUng we 
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are in the last excliisive circle left to a poor 
aristocracy which sees democracy sweeping 
away every privilege. The entree never have 
to wait long. 

Those who have not the entree are herded 
in the State drawing-room for over an hour, 
and then trek from room to room by spas- 
modic stages, pushing and shoving each other 
in a scandalous manner, though what object is 
thereby attained it would be hard to define. 
Matrons and debutantes struggle Uke the mob 
outside a gallery door, and trains get trampled 
upon and bouquets crmnpled for no purpose. 
Finally they find themselves after many de- 
lays taken by surprise, in the Presence Cham- 
ber, bestowing indiscriminate curtseys on a 
little group of Royalties standing just inside 
the door on the left. I remember when I was 
first presented as a bashful maid of eighteen 
expecting to walk straight up to a throne, and 
the diflSculty I experienced of sidling up side- 
ways and making those dreadful bobs — ^I al- 
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ways feel a sympathy for debutantes. Royalty 
proverbially possesses a great sense of hu- 
mour, and occasionally they need all the pow- 
ers of self-control they possess to keep them 
from utterly collapsing. 

The actual presentation only lasts a min- 
ute ; barely are your curtseys completed — one 
for each Royalty is de rigueur — ^when an 
official, resplendent in scarlet and gold lace, 
throws your train over your arm, and you 
find yourself rejoining your friends in another 
big drawing-room. A few remarks are ex- 
changed, a few dresses criticised, and then 
down the red-carpeted stairs everybody wends 
her way. Your name is shouted in stentorian 
tones by a servant down a tube, and your 
carriage is supposed to come round in due 
course, only it does take some time. The big 
hall is full of Yeomen of the Guard. The 
glass doors into the courtyard swing back- 
wards and forwards, letting in the piercing 
east wind, while you sit about on uncomforta- 
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ble benches, waiting for your carriage, which 
you feel sure will never come round. At last 
your name reverberates and echoes again and 
again through the hall, till you wish (if it is a 
plebeian sort of name) that you never had 
been bom to it or married it, as the case may 
be, and you hiury, as quickly as your dignity 
will permit, to the door, knowing that in an- 
other minute, if you are not inside it, your 
carriage will have departed without you, and 
will have to take its turn to come round 
again. A train tea, either in your own house 
or at some of your friends, winds up an after- 
noon of giddy excitement. All your acquain- 
tances hover round you, finger your frock, 
gush over your appearance, absorb cups of 
tea, eat three ices apiece, and rush on to four 
more of these functions. 
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On IVhitsuntide and a Duchess 



The conventions of fashion, combined 
with the demands of an over- 
worked constitution, necessitate a 
wild stampede to the country 
whenever a bank holiday approaches. The 
pressure of doing nothing assiduously in Lon- 
don is the most exhausting known to civilisa- 
tion and the most lucrative to the medical 
profession. Not one of the half-dozen new 
diseases annually discovered are such Golcon- 
das as the overwork of really idle people. 
The rush for gold at Klondike is nothing to 
the rush for amusement among this bored 
generation. Besides, on a bank holiday Lon- 
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don is given over to the " masses," a section of 
the population generally in the background 
as far as society is concerned, but apt to be 
effective at elections and most demonstrative 
on the recurrent festivals of St Lubbock. The 
" masses " when near me fill me with appre- 
hension; they are so demonstratively affec- 
tionate and so overflowing with wit that all 
my philanthropic theories flee in their pres- 
ence. 

Carlton and I spent Whitsuntide with the 
Duke and Duchess of Oldham. Boreham 
Castle is the sort of house to which we all 
take our husbands. The duchess is an old- 
fashioned hostess, who preserves a great man- 
ner, a rarity in these degenerate days. With 
a manner like hers one can afford to be 
dowdy. Her clothes would be despised by a 
charwoman. But no one ever dreams of 
thinking they are shabby. The manner car- 
ries them off. Invitations to the castle are as 
eagerly sought after as enclosiure tickets at 
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Ascot, and are much more difficult to obtaiiL 
This is not because the parties are so hilari- 
ously gay, but because the friendship of the 
duchess is a passport to respectabiUty which 
can carry one over anything short of the Di- 
vorce Court. 

I am frequently asked to Boreham. You 
can therefore draw your own conclusion as to 
my respectability. I endure the dulness and 
console myself with the thought of the good 
effect produced on my mother-in-law. The 
duchess lectures me on my frivolity, which 
she regards as typical of the age, but she 
always laughs at my anecdotes, and no one, 
myself not excepted, has ever smoked at 
Boreham. 

There is a dignity about everything there 
which is far removed from the vulgar ostenta- 
tion of so many big houses. The claret 
comes from the Stores, but the butler pours 
it out as if it were some priceless vintage. 
If the port was not marvellous I do not think 
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80 many men would go there. There is a 
wonderful repose, too, in the very atmos- 
phere. The Oldhams are among the few of 
our old nobility who have never committed 
matrimonial blunders or speculated in mines. 
Their %dzt quartiers might be blazoned with 
Consols, and the scrip of Home Eailways lies 
in piles to their credit at Coutts'. In their 
faimly, marriages are stiU « arranged," and I 
am sure a violent affair of the heart would 
be regarded as moral measles and voted bad 
taste. 

Lord Barbary, the duke's eldest son, is the 
most-sought-after young man in town. In 
spite of the fact that he has on an average 
thirty-five invitations to dinner every night, 
he remains unspoilt, though a Guardsman. 
The duchess imagines his mind is as weU reg- 
ulated as those of his forefathers, and did she 
but know as much of that innocent young man 
as I do, she would raise her hands in horror. 
And at such a sign all in Boreham Castle 
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woiild quake. As a matter of fact we were 
a very pleasant, if not a giddy, party, for we 
all knew each other intimately, and where no 
outsiders intrude, one is at one's best. 
Bridge was tabooed. Whist prevailed. The 
duke made me play the first evening. I miu^ 
mured "no trumps," apologised, revoked in 
the second round, and finally confessed I had 
forgotten the game with which Noah and his 
family beguiled the rainy season in the Ark. 
The duke forgave me, and the duchess told 
me family anecdotes of the fifteenth century 
for half-an-hour, until I thought even whist 
might be preferable. But I made up for it 
by a flirtation in the conservatory with Lord 
Somerling whilst the duchess's eldest daugh- 
ter played a Beethoven Sonata from start to 
finish. I never so thoroughly appreciated the 
value of repetition marks in the scores of the 
Old Masters. A frivolous woman would have 
disregarded them. But Lady Helen con- 
scientiously attended to every one. She is a 
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girl with a mission, at least so her mother 
told us. It took us all some time to find out 
what that mission was. Lord Somerling was 
most entertaining. To find some one besides 
myself was in debt in this enormously re- 
spectable house was a bond of sympathy, and 
many a friendship has been established on a 
less effective tie. 

The morning gallops in the park were de- 
Ughtful. Less amusing, however, were the 
drives in the afternoon with the duchess. 
However one day Sir Archibald Macclesfield 
came over on his motor. The duchess had 
gone out, but I had managed to escape the 
afternoon drive on some headachy excuse, and 
with Carlton and Barbary we moted off 
whilst Sir Archibald and the girl with a mis- 
sion played hockey on the billiard table. 
(The duchess's belief in her daughter is as 
great as in that of her son. She has never yet 
foimd either of them out.) Profoundly igno- 
rant how to manage the motor, though we all 
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thought we understood it thoroughly, we 
dashed gaily up the avenue, turned it about 
three miles from the house and there right 
across the road, the horrid thing stuck. Bar- 
bery, who fancies he understands machinery, 
went on all fours in the mud and crawled un- 
der the machine. I told Carlton he must pull 
us home and was in the act of harnessing 
him to the car by his braces when up drove 
the duchess. The horses shied violently and 
landed the carriage in the ditch. We pulled 
her out and saved her life, and I assured her I 
had only come out to take care of Barbary — he 
stands six feet two and was in the Oxford Eight. 
She said, "How good of you. I will send 
some one to wheel Sir Archibald's odious toy 
into the yard. Can I take you back ? " We 
drove home in awful silence and foimd Lady 
Helen showing Sir Archibald photographs 
of the Holy Land. Sir Archibald had to stay 
the night ; and we all discovered that Lady 
Helen's great mission is matrimonial. 
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CHAPTER V 



On Charity 



Charity is in the air. By charity I 
do not mean the kind which hides 
its light under a bushel and does 
good by stealth, but that ostenta- 
tious sensational form of extravagance which 
furnishes a nine days' wonder to the world and 
advertises the promoters in the suburbs. 

Sometimes it takes the form of a concert. 
I have been on the committee of several, so I 
know all about them. You invariably begin 
by lunching at each other's houses and talking 
it all over, leaving out all the principal details 
of course. Organisation is the last thing you 
think of. The first thing to do is to induce a 
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lot of artistes to promise their services gra- 
tuitously. This they do-H3omewhat vaguely. 
You then print the programmes, and since it 
is evident nobody wiU come to the concert un- 
less some other attraction is provided, some- 
body suggests supper to follow. You are sup- 
posed to induce your friends to take a table 
and they to fill it with their friends — a sort of 
snowball arrangement which appeals so to 
your friends. Then the programme sellers 
must be pretty, and half the plainest girls in 
London are related to the committee and they 
all insist on wearing Gainsborough hats. As 
there are seventy of them, and they block all 
the gangways, the audience have some cause 
for irritation, especially as none of the artistes 
down on the programme puts in an appearance, 
and their places are filled by incompetent ama- 
teurs. If it is a bazaar, and — ^Heaven help us 
— ^there have been about six in the last month, 
the first thing to do is to snub the original 
promoter. She always gets above herself, and 
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may consider herself lucky if in the end she 
is allowed to sell buns at the refreshment bar. 

I sold at one of these bazaars not long ago. 
To begin with, it was hke the village in which 
the inhabitants earned a livelihood by taking 
in each other's washing. Everybody was sell- 
ing and there was no one left to buy. Each 
stall had twenty, if not thirty, people officiat- 
ing. Not all were on duty at the same time, 
but nearly every pretty married woman and 
girl in Society sold at some time or other dur- 
ing the four days. They were marvellously 
pretty, most of those women, and the whole 
effect was one of unusual brilliance and gaiety, 
at least so the papers said. 

I don't think I was ever so tired in my life 
as that first day, after selling from 2.30 till 6, 
and then going out to a dinner, followed by a 
box at the Criterion. It was great fim, of 
course, and ilfaut souffrir pour s'amuser now- 
adays. My stall pocketed five hundred pounds, 
at least, so the Secretary says, and it would be 
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rude to doubt the accuracy of her arithmetical 
powers. All the same I wonder how we did 
it. I am not good at accounts^ and I did hate 
the people who wanted change. We never 
had any, and always had to go to the next 
stall for it, and none of us ever could work out 
the necessary calculations. We were all obliged 
to wear white or black dresses, and, of coiu^e, 
all the nice bulky dowagers and elderly ma- 
trons donned white muslin with coquettish 
knots of regimental colours. By Saturday 
night we were all so exhausted and cross that 
we let things go for nothing. I remember 
selling a palm for sixpence, and hearing the 
disgusted purchaser remark as she carried it 
off, " Well, I was a fool ; she'd have taken two- 
pence." As a matter of fact I would have 
thrown it at her head for even a smaller sum. 
From a financial point of view I fancy it 
was not a successful bazaar, but the committee 
having fortified the inner woman with glasses 
of soda water containing just a teaspoonful of 
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brandy, and inwardly sick with rage at the 
ghastly failure, themselves wrote out large 
cheques and smilingly told the Press they had 
cleared several thousands of pounds. The 
seeds of misplaced benevolent intention yielded 
such a harvest of vulgar display and prolific 
advertisement that everybody revolted at last. 
Even the attraction of Society beauties finally 
failed to draw, or at least so it would appear 
from remarks made to Lady Sophy Bellairs at 
the last effort in the way of philanthropic en- 
tertainment. 

A fat and elderly person from Bayswater was 
landed panting and gasping on Sophy's train, 

^^Oh!" she panted, "are you Lady ?" 

mentioning a celebrated beauty of twenty years 
ago who is devoting the days of her sere and 
yellow leafdom to the performance of belated 
acts of righteousness. Sophy who is a bride 
of two and twenty, with fluffy flaxen hair and 
the face of a baby, somewhat tartly an- 
noimced that she had no claim to that dis- 
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tinction. Whereupon the disappointed lady 
remarked, " Well, if you aren't her or anybody 
in particular, I Tvish you would point some of 
them out to me, for I've paid two guineas to 
come here to see the beauties, and I haven't 
seen one though I have been here two hom^s." 
When Sophy sympathetically drew her atten- 
tion to our most admired duchess, she sniffed 
contemptuously, " Why, nothing but a bag of 
bones," and departed with angry murmurs 
about dukes and swindles. 

One wonders what people did with their 
money before War Fimds and soldiers' and 
sailors' families were brought into such fash- 
ionable prominence. 

A certain amount of gratification ensued 
from this form of charity, for a certain amount 
of people succeeded in riding temporarily in- 
to Society on the back of the great war-horse, 
and, inexplicable though it may be, it is palp- 
able that there are people whose aims in life 
are so restricted that a word from a duchess 
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or a smile from a Royalty will sustaiii their 
thirsting souls for years. But real Society is 
a very close borough. You are bom in it, or 
you marry into it, or your money — ^if you 
have enough of it — ^buys you toleration from 
its members. But that is all. It is a curious, 
indefinable thing, this Society in its true sense. 
I could write down the names of dukes and 
earls who are not in it, and commoners who 
lead it by the nose. But, broadly speaking, 
it is the best available English association for 
pleasure, and no amount of outside envy and 
backbiting really affects it. 
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CHAPTER VI 



On Music 



We are all musical nowadays, but 
I could find it in my heart to 
wish that my friends hadn't all 
started different proUg^eSy each 
one of whom would be sure to attain the giddy 
heights occupied by Patti and Melba, provided 
—of course there was a provided— I will buy 
six half-guinea tickets to assist them in biurst- 
ing on an excited world. 

Last month I had to lend my house for one 
of these entertainments. This time it was 
Lady George' sprot^g^e. " My dear," she said, 
" you never heard such a voice. Patti heard 
her sing the other night and insisted on her 
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being introduced, and told her she had never 
heard any one to equal her [Rather imlike 
Patti, I thought]. She has studied in Paris for 
six months [" That doesn't seem long," Imui^ 
mured]. She can't live at home as she has a 
stepmother, and she tried hospital nursing, but 
she wasn't strong enough for that, so she had 
to take up singing professionally. So know- 
ing how good-natured you are, dear [Oh ! my 
fatal amiabiUty !], I said you would lend her 
your house : it is so much bigger than mine — 
otherwise she will have to take the Steinway 
Hall, and no one wants to go and be suffocated 
there. It is so kind of you [I had said noth- 
ing], and if you could just provide a little tea 
and coffee, you know! Yes, Friday the 
seventh is the day. Good-bye, dear ! Thank 
you so much." And Lady George disappeared 
down the staircase. 

When the afternoon of the day arrived which 
was to herald the arrival of a new genius who 
would make the five continents resound with 
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her name, I found myself seated (very near the 
door), an unimportant member of an audience 
of two hundred ladies and three very old men. 
Carlton had gone to the club, and not one of 
my men friends would come and support me. 
The concert was supposed to begin at three. 
At a quarter past an agitated female, appar- 
ently rather affected by the heat, flopped on 
to the music stool, and played a sonata which 
was long axidpatMtique. Mild applause — very 
mild, in fact. A long interval. About a 
quarter to four we were privileged to listen to 
the adventures of " Ninette, Ninon" in French. 
We had heard of the doings of that lively 
young lady for the last five seasons already, 
but after the lengthy interval we were so 
pleased to hear anything that we encored 
madly, and the second song given by the oblig- 
ing Frenchman gave the violinist time to curl 
her hair in my boudoir before making her ap- 
pearance. It was now the turn of the futm:e 
prima donna. There was no delay this time. 
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We clapped her vigorously as she took up 
her position on the platform. She coughed, 
opened her music, coughed again, looked at 
her accompanist, opened her mouth, and — ^a 
barrel organ under the windows started 
"Let'em all come." I subsided on to the 
landing, and having sent James to order the 
organ-grinder away, we made a fresh start. 
Lady George nodded to me across the room, 
as much as to say, " Now expect to hear some- 
thing." To tell you the truth, it was with the 
greatest difficulty I could hear anything at 
all. Her voice, which was just suited to a 
sick-room, had she stuck to her original plan 
of hospital nursing, had not sufficient strength 
to reach as far as the back of the room. When 
she opened her mouth she shut her eyes ; and 
when she opened her eyes, her teeth met 
tightly. It was a painful experience. I was 
only thankful I had been so firm about refus- 
ing to pay half a guinea for a chair in my own 
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house, which was what Lady George expected 
of me. Lady George is so generous. 

It is on occasions like this that I long to be 
a man. No man would have sat through such 
an entertainment. They won't even go to 
hear good music. At the Opera there are ten 
tiaras to one white waistcoat, although it is the 
one perennial featm:e of fashionable London. 
Italian was once supposed to be the only lan- 
guage capable of supplying the words of oper- 
atic song ; but nowadays French and German 
are quite as frequently heard, and this season 
an opera in English was produced. To-day, 
for the powerful syndicate which controls it, 
the Opera is a magnificent investment. Yet 
the musical history of the nineteenth centm:y 
is strewn with the bankruptcies of impresarios 
until the genius of Sir Augustus Harris put the 
Opera on a commercial basis. To say that 
even now it is altogether artistic might be an 
exaggeration. There is constant friction be- 
tween the fashionable patrons and the mxxsical 
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experts. It is a case of pull purse-strings, pull 
fiddle-strings, and the former generally win. 
Yet the constant intercourse between those 
who are rich in worldly goods and those who 
are rich in mental ability has enormously 
raised the general tone in relation to music. 
Our grandmothers used to weep with emotion 
at hearing Grisi or Malibran sing affected arias 
by Bellini or Rossini, with shakes and trills 
and other florid embellishments which to the 
present generation are utterly wearisome. It 
is still the annual privilege of Melba to revive 
Lucia, but in spite of her great powers many 
yawns are caused by the antiquated form. The 
cult of the tenor, of course, remains ; but to- 
day it is operas, not stars, which draw the 
largest audiences, and the orchestra is as im- 
portant as the prima donna, whilst critics read 
lectures to tenors who cannot act, and even 
the scenery and dresses are at last to be 
brought into some system of appropriateness. 
To see an Italian peasant worshipping an 
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American prima donna wearing white satin 
in a garden which purports to be German, 
but which has an Egyptian temple in the 
background, is somewhat trying to one's 
gravity. 

But, however much we may abuse Covent 
Garden, we forego our dinner and sponge on 
such of om* friends as have boxes in order to 
hear Tamago or Calve, who at the last mo- 
ment, it may be, fail to appear. 

Tenors are as rare as virtuous wives in Solo- 
mon's days, and managers and public are alike 
at their mercy. In the interests of the opera, 
singers ought not to be allowed to accept pri- 
vate engagements for evening parties. A 
prima donna will naturally not take much 
trouble about the house when she is to sing an 
hour later before the Prince at a millionaire's 
supper for an Under-Secretary of State's an- 
nual salary. The opera to-day is the toy of 
the wealthiest. One box belongs to a duch- 
ess, the next to the wife of a newspaper pro- 
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prietor, just beyond is one owned by a peer 
elevated from beer. The stockbroker, the 
manufacturer from the North, and the Ameri- 
can millionaire all take a box at the Opera as 
they take a moor in Scotland or have a yacht. 
It is not only good form, but it enables the 
plutocrats to pay the aristocrats exactly in 
the way most agreeable to the latter. Very 
few peeresses would accept a cheque for an 
important introduction, but they like to be in 
the front of a good box on a gala night, or to 
stroll on the lawn at Cowes, whilst staying on 
a floating palace in miniatm:e. I suppose the 
tortures of boredom which many of these hos- 
pitable millionaires endure during long nights 
devoted to Wagner is mitigated by the society 
they are thus enabled to enjoy. Few are as 
candid as an acquaintance of mine who con- 
fided in me that, frankly, she would just as 
soon sit in Victoria Station for four hours as 
listen to the " Meistersingers," so little diffe]^ 
ence could she distinguish between the two 
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" noises " ; but, " of course the opera is the 
fashion, and one must go through with it." 
But it was evidently very painful to her, and, 
indeed, if they would but confess it, I know 
several people who, I am sure, share her 
views, but who heroically sacrifice their feel- 
ings in order to appear smart. 

With the majority it is merely an affectation 
of intellectual amusement and in their inmost 
souls they infinitely prefer Dan Leno at the 
Pavilion. 

Personally, speaking for myself and all 
other moderately musical people, the Opera 
is delightful. Of course there is the incon- 
venience of dining early ; but, after all, it is 
not as necessary for the occupants of a box to 
be present at the prelude as it is for the con- 
ductor. Between the acts our friends pay us 
a visit, and a call at the Opera may be more 
amusing than a visit in Grosvenor Place or in 
Eaton Square. Perhaps these moments are 
to many more enjoyable than the actual mu- 
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sic. Yet they are not all frivolous. The 
tape in the foyer gives the latest American 
prices, and many a tip is given by a friend 
which may be used directly the market opens 
in the morning. 

Of course nights vary at the Opera, for 
many people do not subscribe for more than 
two nights a week. Saturday is my favourite, 
for it is always a grand opera. People have 
leisure to sit out the last act because there is 
nothing to take them "on." Legislation has 
reduced Saturday night suppe]^parties to clubs 
and private houses. But these are none the 
less cheery. You can eat pStfe de foie gras 
and drink champagne just as placidly though 
Marguerite has ascended to heaven on arpeg- 
gios and angels' wings, or Marie Brema has 
stirred us all with her profound declamatory 
singing in the " Gotterdammerung." It is all 
the same at the hors-d'oeuvre. 
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On Entertaining 



There is a certain monotony in the 
forms of entertainment which so- 
ciety provides for its mutual bore- 
dom. Everything of course centres 
round food. In its frantic endeavour to obtain 
a meal at someone else's expense, starving So- 
ciety resembles the hungry poor of an East 
End parish clamouring for soup tickets. 
None of us will go to see her best friend in 
the season without the prospect of being fed, 
and if the food is not up to her standard of 
excellence she will not go again. To put it 
candidly, your popularity in Society depends 
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much more upon the capacity of your cook 
than your own personal attractions. 

All through the winter, restaurants and thea- 
tres were our only recourse. The " pay party " 
was a hideous invention, introduced by people 
who could not afford to entertain and had not 
the wit to stay at home. The only novelty 
about this form of entertainment was that you 
were expected to pay for yourself instead of 
letting your hostess do it. This form of orig- 
inality does not appeal to me. I like to know 
whether I am the hostess or merely a guest. 
If the play bores me and I am the hostess I 
must endeavom* to be amusing between the 
acts in order to make up to my guests for the 
dullness on the stage, if I am the guest the 
exigencies of good breeding demand that I 
shall simulate an interest I do not feel and 
give the appearance of enjoying myself. If I 
have paid for my ticket I have a right to be 
bored and to gnmable at anything and any- 
where. But although the ^' pay party " died 
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a natural death, the craze for eating our 
meals in public shows no sign of abating. To 
dine alone at home with your husband would 
be to confess yourself a social failiure. It 
would no doubt be very reposeful, but Society 
has its obligations, and though of course we 
don't court publicity and detest figuring in the 
papers, the theatrical profession is so pushing 
nowadays we must keep before the public if 
we do not wish to sink into obUvion. 

Of all forms of entertainment the afternoon 
" At home " is the most comprehensive. It is 
an opportunity to get people ^^done " with. I 
give one every year. I send out invitations 
to about six hundred people and trust to 
Providence they won't all come. I never 
provide food for more than half the number. 
It does not do to have a superfluity on these 
occasions, it is so dreadful to see the same 
cakes coming up again, day after day, whilst 
they get staler and staler. The only other 
alternative is to have an overflow party the 
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following day to eat up the remams. I went 
to a party the other day at Lady \^illington's ; 
there was only one macaroon left when I got 
there. I charitably concluded it was because 
I was so late ; but I have met quite a lot of 
people since who saw nothing but the macar 
roon. We had all felt too shy to eat it. I 
wonder if she had an overflow party the next 
day. At another tea I went to lately, I felt 
sm:e the cakes were hired. There was such a 
profuse display of them, but no knives were 
provided. Dolly Vayzell prodded one with a 
fork to see if it was real, but the butler fixed 
his eye on her so severely that Dolly had not 
the face to continue her investigations. Any- 
way she damaged it so much that I am sure 
Gunter refused to take it back. 

Music on these occasions is a mistake ; you 
pay fifty pounds to somebody to make a noise 
nobody wants to hear and the only observa- 
tion is, "howl wish that horrid row would 
stop, I can't hear myself speak." 
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The man who gives a humorous sketch to 
an audience of perspiring dowagers on a hot 
afternoon has my sincerest sympathy. No one 
laughs for fear of wrinkling her complexion 
but they all Usten with resignation and should 
someone give them the lead they will smile 
faintly, when it is all over. 

Lunch is the meal par excellence for return- 
ing civilities which do not demand a dinner 
and cannot be put off with a "tea." I always 
get through the unimportant tabbies by this 
means, so as not to worry Carlton with them 
at dinner. The days I devote to duty limches 
at home are numerous. Last week I had my 
mother in-law, my great aunt, and a bishop's 
wife to meet each other. We were such a 
select quartette, and I listened to a rapturous 
account of a Mission which has something to 
do with the sea, but whether a mission to fish 
or to fishermen I do not know. I should be 
sorry to have anything to say to a mission to 
Carlton when he has lost a salmon, and if he 
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has landed one there is not a Mission in 
the world he would listen to until he knew its 
weight. 

But if one has occasionally to suffer some 
of the deplorably uninteresting women who 
litter up life and are yet so distressingly polite 
as to necessitate their being asked, luncheon 
is also the easiest meal to which to invite a 
true friend. If she is a married woman we 
can chatter away with careless sincerity ; if 
she is a girl — well it doesn't make much differ- 
ence nowadays. With the coffee and cigar- 
ettes confidences are exchanged and plans 
discussed without the interruptions insepa- 
rable from tea-time. 

Luncheons, which are like dinners in the 
middle of the day, are as horrible as they are 
unwholesome. They begin with hors-d'oeuvres, 
meander through eight or nine courses, and 
leave me perfectly drowsy until I have had 
my tea. Usually some sixteen guests suffer 
this form of social cramming together, and 
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either devote themselves to their food like 
aldermen, or to conversation with scanty 
attention to the menu. 

Women, however, no longer pretend that 
they do not appreciate good food. To do so 
would be to argue themselves out of date. The 
days are long past and gone when it was con- 
sidered vulgar to have a good appetite. Even 
the modem school-girl, who is so clever that 
it takes a whole year after she is out for her to 
learn how to frivol, learns in half that time the 
subtle distinctions which go to make up a 
good or a bad dinner. However, imtil she is 
twenty she usually pays undue attention to 
the sweets handed roimd at dessert — which 
proves that she is but degenerate after all. 

The American fashion of hen limcheon 
parties never " caught on," to use a slang ex- 
pression, over here. I went to one once at 
the Duchess of Soho's. Four women at a time 
are quite as much as I can stand, and on this 
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occasion there were eighteen. It was a per- 
fect nightmare. 

In spite of Biblical maxims to the contrary, 
there is no doubt that we do take much 
thought as to what we eat and drink, and be- 
stow unlimited attention on wherewithal we 
shall be clothed. The easiest passport for 
millionaires to get into society is through their 
cook and their cellar. We will dine with any- 
one who has a cordon bleu for chef, and if our 
host is presentable we may subsequently con- 
descend to remember him if there is a 
prospect of getting something out of him. 
Formerly the first step to notoriety was to 
have your portrait on the line in the Acad- 
emy. But that has become quite provincial, 
and only mayors and soapboilers now fancy 
they are notable because they pay a thousand 
pounds to become a poster on the hoardings 
inside Burlington House. 

Money always has been and always will be an 
important factor in social advancement. Five 
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hundred down for a Royalty to dinner, a 
thousand if he stays to an evening party 
afterwards, is an offer which many an impecu- 
nious peeress has been unable to resist when 
made by a determined aspirant to a social 
success. The peeress induces a Royal person- 
age to attend the party ; if he merely shakes 
hands with the hostess and retires to a private 
sitting-room with his own set immediately 
after dinner, it is not the fault of the peeress. 
She has pocketed the cheque, and, the account 
of the party having been duly chronicled in 
all the Society papers, nobody minds what the 
hostess thought, unless she has a husband, 
who being presumably vulgar will, no doubt, 
make many wholly imnecessary remarks. 

The utter absence of ceremony imported 
from America has completely revolutionised 
entertaining. Instead of ponderous dinners 
of twenty-four guests and as many courses 
^^ booked" a month in advance, "little din- 
ners " axe arranged often at fabulous cost, at 
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a few days' notice, or the guests are even in- 
vited by telegram. 

The latest variety of dances is that given 
mysteriously. The hostess tells you not to 
talk about it, " for we are only asking just a 
few people, quite a tiny dance." The im- 
plied compliment is rather soothing at first. 
Two himdred are catered for and four hun- 
dred turn up. You can hardly get up the 
stairs at the top of which the " tiny " dance 
is whirling, and eventually you partake of the 
smallest supper of the year. That is the only 
" tiny " part of the entertainment. Economy 
in other people is so hateful. The waiters on 
these occasions generally succimib towards 
the end of the evening and may be found 
propped against the sideboard in the supper- 
room, whilst at one of these little "im- 
promptu" affairs at Lady Reveleigh's, the 
band conductor had to be carried out on the 
butler's tray. But these are details which 
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may befall the most well-regulated of host- 
esses. 

The tedium of a political evening-party is 
only tolerable to the outside herd who think 
themselves on the vortex of society when 
they attend one. More yawns are concealed 
behind our fans than were ever elicited by 
the dullest sermon. Yet we all do our duty 
and smile and snule Uke martyrs griUing on 
the coals of ennui, yet pretending we enjoy it. 
The world is full of pretence, but it is the 
absolute garb of political life. Without hum- 
bug, politics would become rational and politi- 
cians would lose their occupation. 

But if a political party is the only thing 
that never goes out of fashion, salons seem to 
have died out. The influence of women on 
politics grows less evident every day in this 
era of democracy. Political salons lose their 
importance as soon as they expand into party 
receptions, and a Foreign Office crush is the 
dullest possible form of entertainment. One 
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meets there all the people one knows by 
sight in church. 

The days when a Cabinet Minister left the 
convincing of a wayward member to a pretty 
woman are gone. The pretty woman still 
exists, but she finds it more paying to bestow 
her smiles on City men, and worm secrets 
from financiers. 

Commercial instincts are forcing political 
ones out of the field. The boudoir is more 
often the scene of business transactions than 
of political intrigue or even flirtation. The 
courtly speeches of diplomatist, the insinuat- 
ing compliments of statesmen, pale before the 
"straight tip" from the man "in the know," 
who is a "bear" on "Trunks." Every self- 
respecting woman knows that "Lake Views" 
are unsafe, that "Kaffirs" are wobbly, and 
that the thing to make a pile on now is 



what I have just bought and what I have no 
intention of divulging. 

Of course there are plenty of women who . 
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know not the Stock Exchange and pay their 
bills without having recourse to speculation. 
But who has a salon? You want all your 
wits about you if you are to make money; 
but to have a salon you want real genius. 
And who has the genius ? 

I am sure education has developed a self- 
consciousness in women which is fatal to all 
social or political success. The hostess of a 
salon should be unobtrusive, while stamping, 
at the same time, the impress of her own deli- 
cate personality on her guests. And imob- 
trusiveness is not the characteristic of to-day. 
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CHAPTER Vm 
On Relations and District Visiting 

I wish we could choose our relations as 
we do our friends. The latter please 
ua, the former expect us to please them. 
It is still worse with relations-in-law. I 
am sure if I had ever realised the wofully 
sour fruit hanging on certain branches of 
Carlton's family tree I should have hesitated 
before marrying him. Just because he is a 
dear good fellow and the head of the family, 
all his relations think they can make what 
use they like of him. Or, rather, they used 
to think so. When we married I put both 
feet down with much determination, and es- 
tablished a reign of terror among the family 
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sycophants who had preyed on my husband's 
good nature. If he had cheques to spare in 
the future I intunated that I should exercise 
the first option, and thus far I have never 
had more money than I could spend, nor do 
I expect ever to attain to that state of super- 
fluous riches. For the past six months Carl- 
ton's family has languished in a background 
as unobtrusive as it is unusual. 

I ventiu'ed to comment on the fact to Carl- 
ton one evening, and, as the inevitable result 
of my boast, the next morning arrived a long 
letter from Aunt Catherine, who lives in 
Sutherland, to say that her daughter Sybil 
was paying visiti^ in England, that somebody 
had put her off owing to whooping-cough in 
the house, and consequently the dear child 
had nowhere to go for ten days. She would 
be eternally grateful if I would take her in, 
and she hoped I would be very careful of her 
dearest Sybil, as 'she had been so well brought 
up and had never been in London before. I 
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gasped, especially when I realised that I had 
no possible means of putting Sybil off. Her 
mother scrupulously avoids giving the girl's 
address, and apparently she arrives this even- 
ing. I have never seen Sybil and I never 
want to. I have a vivid recollection of her 
mother, who once sallied from her Highland 
fastness and swooped down on London. Her 
figure was ample and her demeanour severe. 
You could read in her face that she had 
brought up five children on the Greater Cate- 
chism and fresh air. I can imagine those 
children. And now here is one of them 
practically left like a foundhng on my door- 
step in the height of the season. Carlton 
says " Aunt Catherine is all right when you 
know her." I do not expect to live suflS- 
ciently long to cement a friendship with her. 
I can only say she terrified me. There was 
an atmosphere of reticence about her which 
paralysed any efforts at conversation on my 
part and made me feel supremely uncomfort- 
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able. Also she spoke of my husband as 
^^poor Carlton" without any reason. 

Now her daughter is to be on my hands 
for the next ten days. Carlton roared with 
laughter at what he is pleased to term " the 
humour of the situation." A man's sense of 
the ludicrous is so strange. Finally he re- 
marked, " You won't know what to do with 
her," as if I could not have told him that in 
the beginning. Heaven knows Mayfair is no 
place for an innocent Highland lassie who has 
to be restored to her native heath in imdis- 
turbed guilelessness after ten days. The 
very art of conversation surrounds her with 
perils. I know her mother would view the 
Love Letters with utmost disgust, and the 
first man Sybil meets is siu-e to ask her if she 
has read the " Visits of Elizabeth." She may 
even give me away as hopelessly, in her let- 
ters to her mother, as that most alarming in- 
genue did her hostesses. Wherever she goes 
she will hear of the two coming divorce cases 
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—and think of the shock when she discovers 
that people give parties on Sunday ! Worse 
still, Bridge must cease. Tables strewn with 
gold would terrify her native-heather inno- 
cence. Even if I preserve her from the 
young man of the period, the girl of to^iay 
will be a terrible shock. How will she sur- 
vive the fact that girls can bet not only in 
gloves but in fivers, can gamble at Bridge or 
on the Stock Exchange, can smoke and read 
all the* books unfit for the perusal of their 
own mothers, and yet escape all the contumely 
which ought to be the fate of such undis- 
ciplined characters ? 

The evenings present worse problems. I 
dare not take her to the Opera, for she will 
want to know what it is all about. Faust had 
an affair with Marguerite, which would not 
be approved by a gathering of Scottish elders. 
The story of Romeo and Juliet does not incul- 
cate obedience to parents, though I believe 
the magical name of Shakespeare covers 
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many deviations from the Ten Command- 
ments. Even the most advanced Censor of 
Plays would never tolerate the plot of some 
of Wagner's v^orks if they were not shrouded 
in incomprehensible discords. The theatres 
are worse. I shall be reduced to letting her 
witness selected music-hall entertainments 
from the seclusion of a box. The idyllic sim- 
plicity of the performance at the Alhambra 
has touched the naive soul of Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm, and what appeals to the sensibility of 
such a very young man ought not to corrupt 
the mind of my youthful guest from the High- 
lands. There remain the Military Tourna- 
ment and the Earl's Court Exhibition. I shall 
send her with my maid. It will be no use 
taking her to dances. I am convinced she is 
a dump and a stick, and no one will dance 
with her, even if she knows how to, which is 
improbable. 

She is sure to want to go to Westminster 
Abbey on Sunday afternoon, and I should not 
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be surprised if she stays for the sermon. 
Aunt Catherine is great on district visiting. 
She is bound to have brought her daughters 
up to it. I am sure visiting the poor must be 
very nice when you are used to it, and when 
they want to see you. The only occasion on 
which I tried it I don't think I was a great 
success. It was some time ago when I was 
young and guileless that I went into dinner 
with the yoimger son of a Marquis, who was 
also a Reverend. He was middle-aged, with a 
pale and earnest countenance, and endowed 
with so much persuasive eloquence that be- 
fore we had finished the entree I had resolved 
to devote the rest of my life to charitable pur- 
suits. I determined to renounce Society, and 
already pictured myseK as a second Catherine 
of Siena attended by a train of poor people 
all engaged in blessing me. The enthusiastic 
cleric furnished me in due coiffse with a list 
of the deserving poor in his parish, and the 
following day I started on my philanthropic 
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mission. I felt very nervous, first, because I 
was dreadfully afraid of being mistaken for a 
district visitor, though I trust there is noth- 
ing about my appearance to warrant such an 
assumption ; and, secondly, I was afraid that 
i^y visit might be looked upon as an intrusion. 
The first house I visited belonged to a fear- 
some-looking individual with bleary eyes, who 
spied on me with some suspicion; but find- 
ing I had not come to give advice or quote 
from the Scriptures, he invited me to take a 
chair while he apologised for the absence of 
his wife. He gave vent A intervals to the 
most sepulchral fits of coughing, which so dis- 
tressed me that I promised to send him some 
port wine the next day. He was most grate- 
ful — in fact, I was quite touched by the emo- 
tion he displayed. Upstairs I found a revolt- 
ing-looking woman who dissolved into tears at 
the right of me, and told me a harrowing tale 
of her sufferings, and how she was unable to 
pay the rent^ and how she would be turned 
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out into the street if the money were not forth- 
coming. I paid the rent, and proceeded to 
the next house on my list. Two very old 
women were seated over a very hot fire. 
They did not seem very desirous of my com- 
pany, but I sat down and made myself agree- 
able. At the end of ten minutes one old 
woman looked up and said, " Dear me, what a 
chatterbox ! " An obliging neighbour, look- 
ing in at this juncture, informed me that one 
of my hostesses was stone deaf, the other mad ; 
so I retired, somewhat disheartened. By this 
time the whole street had heard of the prom- 
ised port ^e and the rent I had paid, and 
when I emerged I was beset by applications 
of every description. As I really could not 
attend to them all, I gave one woman my ad- 
dress and told her if she would call I would 
give her coal tickets. 

The next day I think pretty well the whole 
parish seemed seated on the doorstep ; organ- 
grinders, old women, babies, and monkeys 
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Tv^ere positively littered over the Square. It, 
was perfectly awful, and two days after the 
vicar paid me a visit just as I was dressing to 
go to the Gaiety. He was pale with wrath, 
and I saw he would have liked to say many 
things besides his prayers, if it were not for 
his attire. He had the audacity to tell me I 
had done everything wrong. The man I had 
sent the port to was a reformed drunkard, who 
through me had broken the pledge, and nearly 
murdered the shoemaker who lived beneath 
him. The rent I paid had been already paid 
by some charitable society or other, and the 
woman I had given the coal tickets to was not 
on my list. In fact I had demoralised the 
entire street. He told me I was meant to 
read the Bible to them, and certainly not to 
relieve them. We had a somewhat heated 
discussion, and with his departing form de- 
parted my last effort towards parochial re- 
Uef. 
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CHAPTER IX ko 
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O;^ Ranelagh \. 

I was not at home when Sybil arrived. 1 i 
had an important engagement to Imich \ 
to meet some celebrities. I suppose they ] 
were celebrities, for they were appalling 
to look at and stupid to talk to. One of the ^ 
guests was a young dramatist destined to re- 
form the modem stage— only no manager has 
thus far accepted his plays. He had a pale 
face and sandy hair, and seemed to find the 
weather trying. At any rate he talked a 
great deal about it. Another guest was one 
of these artists who paint in blobs and dashes, 
so that the picture which is called a " simset *' 
if put upside down in another frame becomes 
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a " Vision of Splendour." This is economy of 
imagination, and saves the artist's labour. He 
told me to be sure and look at his two pictures 
in the Academy, he was sure I would like 
them. His confidence was quite ill-placed. I 
thought them positively frightful. The neu- 
rotic element was augmented by the presence 
of a minor poet, who sat next a distinguished 
lady famed for her travels in Asia and the 
legendary number of tigers which had fallen 
to her gun. The poet, who had written a 
tragedy on the " Death of a Wasp," gazed at 
her with mild astonishment coupled with fear 
— ^which is the attitude suggested in the mar- 
riage service, if I am not mistaken, for wives 
to adopt towards their husbands, only nobody 
thinks of adopting it nowadays. ' Our hostess 
was a woman so tired of celebrities that she 
now confines her invitations to those for 
whom she foresees future failure. I am eli- 
gible for her house, because she knows the 
way in which I never kept my resolutions. 
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I left Carlton to welcome Sybil, with strict 
orders not to shock her. I even hid the last 
French novel I had not finished cutting, and 
I put an invitation to a parochial bran pie in 
front of the card for the JDuchess of Saltbum's 
party for Siinday on the mantelpiece. Carl- 
ton was distinctly bored at the prospect of re- 
ceiving Sybil, but, as I told him, " She's your 
relation, and I hope you'll Uke her." 

I came back rather exhausted, for at lunch 
the dramatist had complained that Yerlaine 
was too moral, and the artist had talked of 
the restraint of Whistler. This sort of cheap 
inversion is the last criticism of the feeblest 
minds, and tends towards absolute fury in the 
souls of those condemned to Ksten politely. 
In the elation of feeling that I had crushed 
the dramatist, I had forgotten Sybil till the 
butler told me she and Carlton were in the 
smoking-room. I frowned. I am sure Aimt 
Catherine would not approve of any nice girl 
inhaling the odour of a cigar, and the engrav- 
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ings on the wall are rather an education. A 
tall, slight girl, with glorious hair and a lovely 
complexion, threw down her cigarette as I en- 
tered, and kissed me effusively. 

" How good of you to have me ! I do love 
being here, and am sure I shall have no end 
of a time." 

Before I could respond Carlton observed, 
" I have telephoned for a table at the Impe- 
rial and a box for Arthur Roberts." 

"But," I gasped, "are you really Aunt 
Catherine's daughter, and what would she 
say?" 

"Oh, mother's all right. She doesn't go 
anywhere and doesn't understand, so I don't 
tell her too much." 

I could have laughed if I had not felt im- 
eomfortable about Carlton. I wished I had 
stayed at home for lunch. However, I made 
the best of it, and ordered the carriage for 
Eanelagh. 

" I had meant to drive you roimd Regent's 
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Park and have tea at the Zoo, but thank good- 
ness you are civilised. But how you did it 
with your mother — " 

" Mother's not bad when you leave her at 
home." — ^Why will everybody persist in say- 
ing Aunt Catherine is all right? I thought 
her frightful. "You see/' Sybil continued, 
" I went to school in Paris and made friends, 
and I have been paying visits for six weeks 
and having such a time of it." 

Judging from the description of her doings 
with which she favoured me during the drive 
to Ranelagh, I am quite prepared to agree 
with her that she did have a time. Whether 
I shall have much of one during the next ten 
days is open to doubt. She completely mo- 
nopolised every man I introduced to her ; she 
disappeared for over an hour with « Bobby" 
Aylmer, to whom I particularly wanted to , 
talk. Major Duval, who used to propose to 
me twice a week before I married, and lament 
my refusal of him just as often after, said she 
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was the loveliest and "rippingest" girl he 
had ever seen ; and old Lord Goreham, who is 
quite imbecile, asked if she was my daughter, 
and why I had kept her so long at school. 
She used the most appropriate slang on every 
subject, and I heard her accept a Guardsman's 
invitation to lunch at the Brigade tent at 
Ascot without even asking me where I was 
lunching. I was reduced to looking at the 
ladies' races since she left me nobody to talk 
to. I felt like a retired dowager, and was 
quite glad to have tea with my own husband 
— ^which shows the chastened condition of 
mind I fell into. I never enjoyed Ranelagh 
less. Really the amusements of Society are 
getting too intellectual. It had never oc- 
curred to me on any previous occasion to 
watch the entertainment provided, but, as far 
as I could see over the tops of several thous- 
ands of parasols, some half dozen extremely 
hot-looking females on ponies were feebly 
endeavouring to drive a ball along the course, 
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or to demolish on Aunt Sally with the end of 
a stick. 

Sybil was quite ecstatic about it all. Com- 
ing home she confided in me that she thought 
I knew such a lot of nice men — ^I used to 
think so once — ^^ but," she added with charm- 
ing ingenuousness and no doubt with a desire 
to be complimentary, " I think they are none 
of them a patch on Carlton." 

What my response might have been will 

never be known, for at this moment we came 

into violent collision with an omnibus, and 

when we resumed our way, after a heated 

discussion with the bus-driver, Carlton merely 

remarked there was thunder in the air. 
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CHAPTER X 



On Ascot 



yA scot is to the Upper Ten what Hen- 

/ ^ ley is to the next twenty thousand. 

JL IL. Nobody thinks of anything but 

frivolity, frocks, and food. The 
racing is nowhere — ^just the opposite of New- 
market, where business is strictly carried on 
in coats and skirts. And this year Ascot 
must be classed among our social failures. 
The admissions to the Enclosure were cut 
down from 3000 to 1500. Consequently, all 
over London one met during the past fort- 
night any number of people who told you 
they were not going to Ascot this year, be- 
cause it would be nothing without the dear 
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King. These axe invariably the people he 
does not even know by sight. The panic 
which the vigorous revival of mourning has 
caused among the tailors and dressmakers is 
considerable, and I hope I shall not be accused 
of high treason if I say that it is absolutely 
ridiculous. Mourning at a race-meeting is as 
incongruous as at a wedding, and to expect 
men intent on backing winners to do so 
attired Uke undertakers is somewhat inconsist- 
ent. The prevailing spirit of Ascot is frivolity, 
and the sombre trappings of woe which met 
the eye on all sides, the drawn blinds of the 
Royal box, the absence of all colour, combined 
to depress everyone, and nearly everybody 
agreed it would have been much better to 
have stayed at home. The way Frederick the 
Great inspected the buttons on the uniform of 
his Guards is nothing to the critical way the 
King notes the frocks of his subjects, and 
more than one peeress has received a written 
reprimand on the frivolity of her toilette. I 
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went in to dinner the other night with a court 
oflScial, and aaked him if a Dress Censor was 
to be a permanent appointment, and whether 
the lace on our petticoats would have to 
be sent to Buckingham Palace on approval. 
As half the world is living near Windsor 
this summer, I was not surprised at getting an 
invitation for the week. The house party 
was one in which every wife omitted to bring 
her husband, and every husband found his wife 
to be already engaged somewhere else. This 
agreeably emancipated conversation, and gave 
everybody quite a gay air. I took Sybil, my 
coimtry cousin. I had to do that or leave her 
in town with Carlton, and even Aunt Cath- 
erine would have preferred the former course. 
It was not my fault that Carlton would not 
come with us to the Mayfields ; he insisted on 
refusing the invitation, and then when I asked 
them if I might bring Sybil instead, and said 
they would find her much more amusing, he 
was quite cross. 
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Aunt Catherine wrote and said she hoped it 
was a nice house, and that Sybil would meet 
nice people, for the dear child knew nothing 
of the world, and she believed there were a 
number of fast houses at Windsor where she 
might hear and see things that would not be 
improving. I refrained from answering the 
letter ; but I can safely say Sybil learnt noth- 
ing she did not know before. Her behaviour 
was atrocious. She was surroimded with mein 
from morning till night. I knew she had not 
a sixpence to pay her losses ; but I heard her 
calmly asking Captain Robinson to put a 
"fiver" for her on three horses — ^whom she 
had the tips from I never discovered. But 
two wc/n, and none of my selections were 
placed. Her ignorance of Bridge equalled 
that of the Heathen Chinee ; but she had a 
nice little pile in front of her at bedtime. 
She was out riding at eight with our host, 
though she had not said good-night to me till 
one o'clock, and was throwing pillows and 
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sponges down the passage for a good hour 
after that. Aunt Catherine, like a good many 
people, fondly believes that the owners of 
coronets always behave " like ladies," and that 
bear-fighting is a purely vulgax amusement. 
She has never seen Lady Mayfield come down 
the fire-escape, or beheld the nuts and apples 
after dinner being thrown at his guests' heads 
by a certain distinguished viceroy, or she 
would send Sybil on a round of visits in the 
suburbs. 

At lunch in the Guards' tent Sybil only 
drank lemonade, but she encouraged Lord 
Halemore to take a great deal more cham- 
pagne than was good for him, and then sat 
for an hour at the back of the stand under the 
frees discussing intellectual aflSnities with 
him. I know those platonic arguments, the 
path towards matrimony is strewn with them 
usually after an injudicious meal. That was 
on Tuesday. On the Cup Day she took up 
with a fair-haired boy from Oxford, who had 
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been especially invited to amuse our hostess — 
a hostess known in her own circle as " The 
Baby-snatcher," owing to the youth of her 
victims. Lady Mayfield began to experience 
for the first time the pleasiures of a chaperon. 
As her temper grew worse mine improved. 
Sybil had learnt to leave my friends alone at 
any rate. 

" Do you happen to have seen ' Puggy ' any- 
where ? '' asked Lady Mayfield in a state of 
suppressed wrath. 

" Yes, dear," I replied sweetly, waving my 
parasol in the direction of the paddock, "I saw 
him just now over there with our dear -Sybil 
— ^I think he was proposing." 

Lady Ma3rfield squirmed, and really black 
does not seem to suit her at all. She looked 
quite forty. She muttered something about a 
minx, and subsequently informed several peo- 
ple that she thought it was a pity I could not 
bring my husband instead of all my female 
relations when I came to stay. 
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Sybil came to my room that night and sat 
on my bed, and appeared to have something 
on her mind. 

She was, it transpired, somewhat undecided 
as to her plans for the future. She was en- 
gaged to Captain Robinson and the Oxford 
child, and wanted me to decide which she 
should marry. Incidentally she mentioned a 
trifling engagement with a cousin in the 
Guards, and owned to feelings of affection for 
Lord Halemore. 

It was late, but I sent my maid down to the 
smoking-room for a time-table, and the follow- 
ing day I returned Sybil to Aimt Catherine 
with many pious wishes for the happiness of 
her dear innocent child. 

I reaUy could not undertake the responsi- 
bility of chaperoning her any more. She 
reminded me too much of myself. Her adven- 
tures are not imlike those of my own youth. 
But she has advanced. The modem girl never 
does otherwise. On the rare occasions when 
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I escaped from the parental eye, I carefully 
refrained from giving any detailed account of 
my doings, as I knew that would entail re- 
turning home by the next train. I think I was 
wise. So I always Umited my information to 
the aimouncement of my safe aTriyal-(why 
is it that people are always so anxious on this 
point ? I never heard of anyone who failed to 
arrive — sooner or later) — the view from the 
drawing-room window, the names of the peo- 
ple sta3dng in the house, and a request for 
some more frocks, as I had not nearly so 
many as the other girls. But I was singular- 
ly unfortunate in my experiences, for my 
maid, who was a horrid, spiteful cat, always 
told tales of me when we got home, and some- 
times the hostess was herself something as 
bad, and gave me away when she next came 
to stay with us. Nothing is more demoralis- 
ing for a girl than paying a visit accompanied 
by her father and mother. Mine are awfully 
nice ; but I like them best at home. When I 
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used to pay visits with them they always made 
me feel thoroughly uncomfortable. There 
was no getting away from their pained expres- 
sions. If I laughed at dinner papa would say 
afterwards he disliked giggling and noisy 
girls; if I did not open my mouth mamma^ 
who is a brilliant talker herself, would lecture 
me in my room for being stupid and shy. 
Whatever I said or did was sure to displease 
one or other of them, and no matter into what 
distant comer I wriggled Iwas always morally 
certain that one of their roving eyes would 
fix on me and petrify every thought and 
action. When I paid visits by myself I al- 
ways got engaged. I never had the strength 
of mind to refuse anyone ; papa always did it 
for me afterwards. I remember after one of 
these episodes not being allowed to pay a visit 
by myself for a whole year ; then I was sent 
to stay with Carlton's mother. I never knew 
why she asked me. I believe she has since 
said she never did ; that my parents suggested 
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the visit, and that she could not get out of it. 
It is quite probable they did ; for they knew 
my failings, and I think they were rather 
bored by having a grown-up daughter on their 
hands, though, goodness knows they could 
have got rid of me long before, only they 
were so hard to please. 

I really seemed to have done the right 
thing at last when I wrote and told them 
I was engaged to Carlton ; but when it came 
to settlements, and they discovered the amount 
of the dowager's jointure and the charges on 
the estate for her five daughters, I was all 
wrong again. However, I emancipated myself 
then, and said I was going to please myself — 
which, after all, is much easier than pleasing 
your parents, who are invariably the most 
impossible people to have deaUngs with. And 
in the end I do not think they minded, for 
when I came down the aisle on Carlton's arm 
mamma was beaming and papa looked quite 

« 

pleasant. 
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CHAPTER XI 



On Dress 



I suppose every woman has had moments in 
her life when she has quaked. Mentally, 
morally, and physically, I have spent a 
quaking morning. It began at break- 
fast. Everything horrible always does. By 
*^it" I mean Carlton's wrath. I wish I had 
never got up for that hateful meal ; if I had 
stayed in bed imtil midday I might have been 
better able to face the storm which raged 
over my devoted head. As it was I was half- 
an-hour late, and when I entered the dining- 
room Carlton was standing with his back to 
the window, while the breakfast table was posi- 
tively littered with awful-looking documents. 
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I saw at a glance what had happened. My 
dressmaker^ my milliner, my bootmaker, the 
makers of everything I possess, had miited in a 
combined bombardment. I tried to make 
the best of it, and opened with a cheerful 
remark about the weather. It was received 
with omnious silence. I began to play 
with a curried kidney, while I tried to clear a 
place for my tea-cup on the table among the 
bills. Victorine's total took my breath away. 
I'll pay her out if I cannot pay her off. I 
shaU never recommend her again. Janette's 
was even more ruinous. I looked them all 
through; to each was appended either a 
request for " the favour of an early settle- 
ment," or the threat of legal proceedings. 
Carlton's stony stare in the meantime was 
rapidly taking away what little appetite 
remained to me after these shocks. So I 
requested him if he had any remarks to make, 
to make them as quickly as possible. He 
started at a fairly good pace, and by the time 
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he had exhausted his somewhat extensive 
vocabiilary of adjectives I was qiiite hysteri- 
cal. 

" Your bills are double what they were last 
year," he wound up with. 

" Well, of course, my dear," I replied meek- 
ly; "last year was an ordinary year: you 
forget that this year represents the accumula- 
tion of the debts of a whole century." 

But Carlton refused to look on things in 
this reasonable light, and finally banged him- 
self out of the house. I spent a most misei^ 
able morning face to face with my sins and 
my bills. I know of no more dreary means 
of kiUing time. 

I thought over all the awful things Carlton 
might do, and wished I knew to what extent 
a husband is legally responsible for his wife's 
debts. I do wish they would teach law in 
every girls' school. Certainly no woman 
ought to be allowed to marry without a 
course of instruction in it. I shuddered at 
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the thought of appearing in court, but Carl- 
ton was in such a rage that he was capable of 
anything. I suppose it was a judgment on 
me for saying that no woman is ever afraid 
of her husband. Well, no more a woman is, 
but women hate being made ridiculous. Im- 
agine the headlines under which my name 
would appear if he allowed me to be dragged 
before the law. " The Accounts of a Coimt- 
ess : A Leader of Society in the Dock " (I am 
not sure if it is the dock, by the way), 
"Amusing Scenes." I should take care to 
have the latter — at Carlton's expense. I be- 
gan to feel better. Publicity is far less dis- 
tasteful to me than to him. He would never 
dare to carry out his threats. 

By luncheon-time I had greatly calmed 
down. By tea-time I had no longer any 
qualms on the subject. By dinner-time he 
had apologised for his odious remarks at 
breakfast, and, coming back from supper at 
the Savoy, he promised to settle all those 
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horrid bills once and for all if I would prom- 
ise never to be so recklessly extravagant 
again. Of course I promised — ^I then and 

ft 

there gave up all aspirations in the world of 
fashion — I see myself in future trailing about 
in last year's garments, bought at an " alarm- 
ing sacrifice " (quite as alarming to me as to 
the salesman) at end-of-the-season sales, frocks 
run up by a little dressmaker in the coimtry, 
hats trimmed by my maid, boots made by the 
village cobbler. But I also see myself for- 
tified, in spite of appearances, with the con- 
sciousness of a secure bank balance. 

Carlton does not view the prospect with 
the rapturous approval one might have ex- 
pected imder the circmnstances. Like a true 
man, he expects his wife to be smart without 
being expensive. He quotes otl^er women 
in Society as examples, and displays so much 
innocent and pitiable ignorance on the sub- 
ject that I felt it was quite hopeless to argue 
with him. I firmly believe that if I wore the 
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same dress summer and winter, spring and 
autmnn, Carlton would still tell me at each 
fresh season that I looked very nice, and 
never notice anything further. Certainly life 
would be much simpler and cheaper if we 
dressed for men, but then nobody ever sup- 
poses we do. Most women dress in order to 
cut out other women ; some, like myself, in 
order to gratify their own sense of the «u> 
tistic. 

I always Hke being dressed in harmony 
with my surroundings, and my garments in- 
variably reflect the colour of my moods. I 
could not be anything but simple and artless, 
for example, in white muslin or chiffon. One 
must have an expression to match each cos- 
tume, of course ; otherwise the effect woiJd 
be wasted. Rather wide-open eyes and a 
gentle look of bewilderment carry out the 
white muslin symphony. Pale blue always 
makes me feel frivolous, giddy even. My 
boudoir is done up in this shade, and I robe 
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myself to match. It is here I write my let- 
ters and my " Comments " ; hence their lack 
of solid and improving information. In red I 
feel I have reached the deepest abyss of in- 
famy, but it looks nice and cheerful on these 
dark days. Mauve is suggestive of past trag- 
edies ; but I always avoid it when suffering 
from a cold in my head. Yellow I never 
wear ; it is too suggestive of fog and the new 
drawing-room at the Empress Club. Black 
imparts a feeling of dignity, pathos, and im- 
approachableness. 

But after all it is cut, not colour, which is 
of paramoimt importance. The well-dressed 
woman avoids the obvious, whether it be in 
flaunting colours or eccentric extravagances 
of fashion, and lets her individuality be sug- 
gested rather than displayed by her gowns. 
No woman would submit to the ignominy of 
a dress which led people to mistake her for 
her own housemaid ; but rather than attract 
the unwelcome attention which the starting 
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of any innovation would entail, the modest 
London host prefers to run and fetch cham- 
pagne in his own house at the imperious com- 
mand of his guests, to accept smilingly shil- 
Ung tips for calling carriages at his own ball, 
and to effusively shake hands with Gimter's 
head waiter, whose face is so familiar, and 
whom he mistakes for a Cabinet Minister. In 
her clothes, as well as in her characteristics, 
souvent femme varie; but men, apparently, 
are as loth to . change their fashions as their 
minds; and, after all, it is absiurd to expect 
that a mind which is satisfied with the con- 
templation of the same garments for years, 
and even decades, could be capable of a spark 
of variableness. 

Occasionally somebody comes forward and 
makes a feeble effort, which is immediately 
squashed by the ridicule of the majority. 
Even the King, who takes great interest in 
clothes, has not the strength of mind to carry 
out the reforms which he desires. His 
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attempt to introduce velvet collars on evening 
coats proved futile, and eventually suffered 
the degradation of being adopted by the hero 
in a farcical comedy. The king is also at the 
head of the agitation against that crowning 
horror of men's attire — the tall hat. The 
drawback is, no one knows what to substitute 
for what all men unite in condemning. The 
"Homburg" looks rakish, the " Bowler " re- 
minds us of the country, a tweed cap is in- 
admissible, a straw hat is not only out of 
the question, but it leads to further vulgari- 
ties in the guise of flashy ribbons, and so the 
chimney-pot reigns supreme simply faute de 
mieux. Some interesting little varieties of 
headgear that I once saw worn by three Ger- 
man fellow-travellers on my way to Homburg, 
might be of use to some anxious reformer in 
need of inspiration. The first was a tall hat 
made of white straw, the second partook of 
the nature of a jockey cap, and was made of 
black satin, whilst the third was a deerstalker 
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carried out in tartan silk. I give away these 
suggestions with the same generosity I display 
when I am asked the address of my mother-in- 
law's dressmaker. Nobody is likely to make 
use of either. 

Only in the matter of ties and collars after 
aU does a man find scope to proclaim his indi- 
viduality. I have known terrible conclusions 
drawn from these details of dress. A friend 
of mine^ who is also a great heiress^ told me 
of a man she had refused because he wore 
"depressed collars" (I conclude she meant 
turn-down ones) ; and another friend of mine 
broke off her engagement because her 
fianci refused to give up wearing knitted ties, 
which he assured her were made for him by a 
maiden aunt, a statement which she refused to 
believe, and which ultimately led to his life- 
long misery — at least she hoped it did. 

Men are such slaves to fashion. A woman 
suits her dress to the weather. On a hot day 
we discard every inch of superfluous clothing, 
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and appear in low necks, transparent sleeves, 
and the coolest of muslins or silks. Man, 
who is given to asserting his superiority in 
everything relating to sense and strong-mind- 
edness, suffers martyrdom in precisely the 
same garments the whole year round, slavishly 
cringing to a public opinion which does not 
exist. But then, to use an expression fre- 
quently employed by women when discussing 
the peculiarities of the other sex, " Aren't 
men silly ? " 
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CHAPTER Xn 
On Rest-Cures and Christian Science 

This is the age of overwork. What 
with newspapers, hazaars, lunch- 
parties, bridge-parties, amateur phU- 
anthropy, theatres and suppers, 
combined with speculation on the Stock ]^- 
change, life is too severe. The common round, 
the daily task of a Society woman's life, allows 
of no rest. Present at every function in the 
season, when that collapses she displays her 
frocks at Cowes, and afterwards at Homburg, 
or whatever watering-place may be the fashion 
for that particular year ; a series of coimtry- 
house parties, the most exhausting of all forms 
of entertaining, next claim her attention. In 
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the winter the ball is kept rolling at Monte 
Carlo or Cairo. No matter where, whether at 
home or abroad, the same artificiaUty of exist- 
ence is to be found. Excitement, late hours, 
and the fact of never being alone for a single 
hour in the day tend to physical collapse sooner 
or later, and so the waiting-rooms of popular 
physicians are crowded with neurotic patients, 
women with nerves which are too acute, and 
constitutions in which the spark of life has 
fallen too low. To restore the half torpid vital- 
ity some women resort to alcohol, and others, 
again, who would not venture to touch CrSme 
de Menthe, will think nothing of imbibing tea- 
spoonfuls of Eau de Cologne or Sal Volatile, 
which in their way are even more harmful. 
Nearly every woman in Society smokes now ; 
but to keep up the deceptions, which, after all, 
are the principal wares sold in Vanity Fair, 
the cigarettes are scented, and very often 
women are fooUsh enough to add opium as 
a more soothing ingredient. 
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The " restrcure " is the present fashionably 
method of reinvigorating the nervous system 
of the overwrought modem woman. Married 
women bored with their husbands, harassed 
spinsters and worried gu-ls who have grown 
thin on hopeless love affairs, are finally driven 
to this latest prescription of the medical fac- 
ulty. Millicent, for example, has had a wear- 
ing time of it lately. Indeed, for the last 
eighteen months she has been ^^ on the go" 
every hour in which she has not been asleep. 
Latterly, as her cheeks grew paler, her eyes 
looked larger and her spirits grew more forced 
and more hilarious. One day lunching with 
me she broke down, and putting her head on 
a cushion sobbed out that she was tired of life 
— ^what was the use of anything ? and oh ! she 
did want to sleep for ever and ever and ever. 
This from one of London's most celebrated 
beauties, whose name appears in every society 
weekly, and who is admired and envied by 
every other girl. Alas ! uneasy flap the wings 
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of many a social butterfly. Of course we had 
all guessed the story behind it all. The man 
she loves has no money, and has gone to do 
or die in South Africa, whilst she has been en- 
deavouring to kill time or herself, the odds 
being on the latter. 

I am nothing if not prompt. Within the 
hour I had taken her to a nerve specialist, who 
prescribed the rest-cure. After a few protes- 
tations about invitations she had accepted, the 
tired girl yielded, and the next day found her 
installed in a quiet Kensington square on the 
second floor of a home devoted to repose. The 
course lasts six weeks, and during that time 
the patient does absolutely nothing. She lies 
in bed seeing no one except the ninrse, hearing 
no news. Once a week she gets her South 
African letter and writes her reply, but this is 
a concession not generally allowed. That is 
the only break in the long restful monotony. 
The first two days Millicent was restless and 
rebelled. Thenceforth she was tractable and 
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happy, enjoying long spells of recuperative 
sleep by day as well as by night, eating with 
increasing appetite, and lying in a pleasant re- 
pose, from which, after a fortnight, she began 
to detest being disturbed. 

But what an artificial age we must Hve in 
when such a course is necessary to recuperate 
exhausted nature ! It seems to me that half 
the women in Society, worn out by the stress 
of life, are making individual efforts either to 
penetrate the Beyond of the spiritual world or 
to get back to the simplicity of Mother Earth. 
When medicine has exhausted every combina- 
tion of drugs there comes the reversion to 
quack remedies and housewife simples; and 
the other health craze of the hour is, I hear, 
to try herb-cures, almost forgotten, save in re- 
mote country districts. I only know of one 
woman personally who has tried it ; but she is 
one of those who set fashions and start crazes 
for others to imitate. Tired of drugs and doc- 
tors, she left London and proceeded to put her- 
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self under the care of a gipsy woman in Dev- 
onshire, who muttered spells and talked of 
propitious moments and the new moon ; but 
she made tea out of strange herbs and boiled 
down plants in her pot, slung from a tripod 
over a fire burning by the wayside. She told 
me she never saw anything so weird at the 
close of the nineteenth century as this tall 
gipsy woman, with tanned features and fierce, 
strange eyes, stooping over her concoctions as 
the setting sun lit up the faded colours of her 
picturesque costmne. The dealer in magic 
and spells must have been surprised when the 
fashionable lady from the great house came to 
her, not with patronising charity or suspicious 
curiosity, but as a patient more trustful than 
the credulous country lasses from whom she 
extorted a livelihood. But the simples — or per- 
haps it was the novelty of returning to Nature 
— ^brought balm to Laura's overwrought sys- 
tem. She kept the woman near her for weeks, 
and the mysterious compoimds took wonderful 
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effect. Her forecasting of the future, which 
she made very bright for her liberal patroness, 
enlivened the imconventional cure. The gipsy 
has gone on her way rejoicing, with the un- 
wonted clink of gold in her pocket, and Laura 
has come to town, the latest example of the 
newest herb-cure. 

Of course by becoming a Christian Scientist 
one does away with all necessity for these fancy 
cures, since according to the tenets of that 
religion no such thing as illness exists. 

I had frightful neuralgia last Sunday after^ 
noon when I went to tea with Betty. I col- 
lapsed into a big arm-chair, and detailed my 
symptoms, as well as my conviction that my 
days on earth were nimibered. 

" Oh, my dear ! " said Betty, " if you were 
only a true behever you would never have a 
pain of any kind." 

" If I were only a what ? " I asked incredu- 
lously. I have been so often the victim of my 
friends' prescriptions, and having been aU but 
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poisoned more than once by their remedies, I 
felt doubtful of anything Betty might suggest. 
Still it was such a mercy not to be recom- 
mended Phenacetin or Antipyrin that I con- 
sidered she ought to be encouraged. 

^^ A believer," she continued, " a Christian 
Scientist — oh ! if I could only persuade you to 
join us, you would soon find that there is no 
such thing as pain, or disease, or death." 

Betty looked so like a mediaBval saint in a 
stained gla^s window, with the fireUght Ught^ 
ing up her red-golden hair and her hands 
clasped in ecstatic fervour, that I refrained 
from alluding to recent painful episodes asso- 
ciated with Christian Science, and resigned 
myself with an air of polite long-suffering to 
a dissertation on the merits of that faith. 

Now I don't hold with fancy religions at 
all, but Betty was so convincing and my 
neuralgia so distracting that I weakly yielded 
and consented to accompany her to the eight 
o'clock service at the church in Bryanston 
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street. I could see from the way she pinned on 
her hat that she thought she had converted me. 
Such a hat as it was too — ^it must have dated 
from the days of the discovery of Christian 
Science. 

I don't quite know what I expected, but I 
was certainly a little disappointed when we 
arrived. 

We were shown into an upper chamber, 
which made me feel like an early Christian, 
and I even thought I could hear the lions 
roaring below, only it happened to be the 
omnibuses parsing outside, as the Edgeware 
Road was " up." There were two little pul- 
pits on a platform, which was decorated with 
palms and flowers. Over the top of one 
appeared a bald head; over the other wag- 
gled a feather and a pink velvet bow. About 
sixty people, including a number of men, 
were seated on chairs described as " Windsor" 
in furniture catalogues, in the middle of the 
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room, which could have held about three 
hundred. 

Somebody began to play the piano, and 
presently the owner of the bald head appeared 
over the top of the pulpit and gave out a 
hymn with a strong American accent. He 
then proceeded to read the hymn right 
through from beginning to end, after which 
the man at the piano played it right through, 
and after that the congregation sang it. In 
this way we came to know that hymn quite 
well by the time we had finished with it. 
We were then requested to unite in silent 
prayer, and a pause, lasting about a quarter 
of an hour, enabled the older members of the 
congregation to indulge in a little nap. From 
this they were roused by the man in the 
pulpit giving out another hymn, after which 
we composed ourselves for the sermon. It 
consisted of passages from the Bible and 
** Health and Science Lectinres." The latter 
book, which is written by Mary Baker G. 
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Eddy, the " discoverer " of this new religion, 
contains platitudes of an extremely elemen- 
tary scientific kind, and is apparently ranked 
among her followers as of equal importance 
with the Bible. Selections from both books 
were read alternately ; the bald-headed gentle- 
man presiding over the Bible, and the owner 
of the feather and pink velvet bow enimci- 
ating the truths from the pen of Mary Baker 
G. Eddy. The ceremony concluded with a 
short discourse in which we were told that if 
we would only place oin: "earthly all" on 
the altar of Christian Science, no pain or dis- 
ease would ever affict us. The threepenny 
bit which I reluctantly put in the plate ex- 
actly represents the earthly all I ever mean to 
expend on this latest and most feeble form of 
spiritual dissipation. And dear enough at the 
price, I thought ! 

I don't remember all I said to Betty, but I 
know I asked her if she had heard about the 
man who had one leg shorter than the other, 
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and who was induced to go to a Christian Sci- 
entist in order to be cured. She promised to 
pray for him, and told him if he had sufficient 
faith the leg would soon grow. After a time 
it began to do so and when it had reached the 
same length as the other, the man thought he 
would write and thank her for her prayers, 
but imfortunately he had lost her address, 
and — ^well the leg was still growing when I 

last heard of him Betty was so angry 

and said all sorts of ridiculous things about 
the Church of England and parsons in gene- 
ral, and she wound up by remarking that her 
father had forbidden her to walk alone in the 
neighbomrhood of the Albert Hall when the 
Church Congress was sitting, and " no nice 
girl would, because it wasn't respectable," 
though what that had got to do with Chris- 
tian Science I could not make out. 

I know when I told Carlton he simply roared 
with laughter, and said he would tell it to some 

of the Bishops in the House of Lords. 
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I am really quite sorry for Betty and her 
fads. She has such an exalted opinion of her- 
self that the charm of pitying her is irresist- 
ible. I shall allude to her in future in con- 
versation as " poor dear Betty." 
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CHAPTER Xm 



On Cricket 



Every year the season seems to grow 
shorter, and ahnost before we have 
grasped the fact that the comedy 
has begmi the curtain is rung down 
on the last act. It is the fashion just now to 
be rural, to hold communings with your soul 
under your own rose tree, and to complain 
that it is impossible to breathe in London. I 
quite agree with the truth of the latter remark ; 
but, after all, breathing is not everything, and 
I would far rather choke in dusty sun-baked 
London than spend my existence meditating 
among rose trees (which are generally full of 
obnoxious insects), and committing the result 
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of my most imedifying introspection to paper 
for the benefit of a jaded public. But that is 
how most people seem to be occupjring them- 
selves at present; a good many more have 
eschewed the London season and are spending 
the summer abroad ; whilst the remaining few 
have managed to put in a very good time in 
much-abused Belgravia. I never remember 
seeing so few people in town. There are cer- 
tain advantages connected with this dearth of 
society. I have never found myself so much 
in request before. I have not had a meal, 
except breakfast, in my own house for a fort- 
night. In the circimistances it seems rather 
extravagant to keep a cook, as anybody can 
boil eggs and fry bacon. However, the diflfi- 
culty would be to settle whose duty it would 
be to go into dinner with the butler, so I con- 
tinue to pay her sixty pounds a year in order 
to keep the peace downstairs. 

I had thirteen invitations one Saturday. I 
was asked to lunch at Lord's, to drive to Rane- 
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lagh on a coach, to "mote" to Hurlingham, to 
a garden-party at Osterley, to a polo match on 
the Guards' Groimd at Wimbledon, to a con- 
cert at the Crystal Palace, to spend the day on 
a laimch on the river, to three dinners, two 
dances, and a " Kubelik " party. I thought I 
should never make up my mind which to ^ 
cept. I put Lord's out of the question. I had 
had enough of it the previous day. I hate 
cricket. The dreariest days I have ever spent 
in my life have been at Lord's. The only re- 
deeming feature about it is the lawn, or the 
" turf," I believe it is generally called. I al- 
ways call it the lawn, and make the mem- 
bers angry. After sitting on a horrid uncom- 
fortable seat in a sort of draughty tent with- 
out any sides for many hours, trying to take 
an interest in your little brother's 'Varsity 
friends, some kind bowler gets them all out, 
and you rush on to the grass thankful at last 
to have an opportimity of displajdng your 
new dress, which, by the way, is sure to have 
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got streaked with dirt off the backs of the 
seats. No sooner do you get there than an 
officious policeman bellows "Off the ground, 
please." At first you take no notice of him, 
but by degrees the creature bores you so 
with his stentorian shouts that you discreetly 
retire and give yourself up to another hour's 
painful misery in Block D, conscious of the 
fact that all your friends are in Block B. 

Wherever you look something offends your 
eye ; the Pavilion reminds you of a railway 
station, and the mound is calcidated to give 
anyone a fit of the " blues." This year I got 
a comfortable seat on a coach and then was in 
peril of a sunstroke, because I was asked to 
put down my parasol to let someone behind 
see — such a silly thing to want to do, espe- 
cially when I said there was nothing to see. I 
was having a most interesting and confidential 
chat with Sir Charles Wayman. Just when I 
was telling him something particularly pa- 
thetic he sprang to his feet, yelled "Well 
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bowled ! " and severely damaged the druin of 
my ear. I know I did not recover hearing for 
some time, for it was the only night this sea- 
son at the opera when I did not detect any 
flatness in the tenor. 

The University Match is really a clerical fes- 
tival, and the frocks of their women-folk must 
have deUghted their parishes for the last ten 
years. Carlton is always inveighing against 
long traiUng skirts, and talking of microbes 
and street scavenging. So I carefully drew 
his attention to the nice short skirts cocking 
up in front and drooping longingly at the sides 
towards the ground but not daring to touch it, 
and suggested what a healthier, happier man 
he would have been had he been a curate and I 
leading a crusade against the deadly bacillus 
which in my present state I cherish so fondly 
in my train. 

We must eat, whatever our occupation, and 
the luncheon interval at Lord's is supposed to 
be the women's hour, although goodness knows 
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men eat lunch quite as voraciously. But 
to sit down to a decent meal at Prince's or 
your own house is one thing. To find the 
table of your host among the crowds which 
stretch down the long and draughty tent is not 
so easy. You find it literally a hospitable 
board, for the cloth is laid on planks supported 
by trestles which would prove quite as efiEec- 
tive in supporting your own coffin. The meal 
is capital, of a cold nature, savouring of Be- 
noist or Gimter. On these occasions only, 
your host's coachman invariably seems to 
assist in waiting, and the washing-up is carried 
on in stable buckets beside the tent, the folds 
of which are usuallj^ two feet ofiE the groimd. 
There are twenty seats to each table, and your 
host always asks sixty people. So the forty 
late-comers glare at the twenty feeding, and 
wonder if the food will go roimd. It never 
does, as a matter of fact. I hate being hurried 
over my meals. I hate hurrying other people. 
I am tired of the eternal mayonnaise and rem- 
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nants of chicken en aspicy and I wanted to go 
home after luncheon, but my cousin Charlie 
Denvers begged me to wait and have tea with 
him. He said I need not look at the cricket, 
and he would not even mention the score if I 
would only come to tea. 

I subsequently discovered he only wanted 
me as chaperon to a limip of a girl he must 
have picked up at Oxford. I thought she was 
quite dreadful, and her conversation was imin- 
telligible. It referred entirely to cricket, and 
she seemed to have a brother in the show, a 
limp-looking person who stood for many hours 
in a far corner of the field, and never got a 
look-in of any sort. I was not going to sit 
there under that stuffy canvas all day, so I 
suggested adjourning to tea. When we got 
to the place where the tea was supposed to be, 
a policeman refused to let anybody in, and an 
angry mob coming out annoimced that they 
were all poisoned. I suggested as Charlie 
was a member he had better do something. 
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He only got very angry and hot, and told the 
policeman it was "monstrous," and every- 
thing was "disgracefully managed." The 
policeman quite agreed, so did a lot of other 
members, who had now assembled in an angry 
multitude. They agreed to storm the box 
office and demand their money back ; I need 
hardly remark they did not get it. Neither 
did we get any tea. Charlie says it is the 
same every year, " There is never any tea, 
and what there is is poison." In those cir- 
cumstances I can only pity the members of 
such a club, and firmly decline any finrther 
invitation on their part, however kindly 
meant, to partake of a meal which has no 
existence. 

Lord's being therefore out of the question, 
I turned my attention to the next invitation. 
I should have liked to " mote " to Hurling- 
ham, if it had not been for the fact that on 
the last Q£.casion Sir Archibald took me the 
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wretched thing blew up, and I was left to 
walk three miles home in torrents of rain in a 
garden-party dress. He says he has got a new 
machine since then, but I felt too nervous to 
trust myself to him. After changing my mind 
seven times I finally decided on Ranelagh and 
Major Unwin's coach. When he came to call 
for me there was that odious Lady George on 
the box seat, and I had to sit behind with a 
siHy^little bride, and only one man between us. 
I was cross and wished I had gone to Osterley, 
or even the Crystal Palace. However, I man- 
aged to raise a sickly smile by the time we got 
to the Magazine, and as we drove down by the 
Serpentine, twenty-eight coaches in all, I fancy 
I looked quite as if I was enjoying myself. To 
look pleasant is a duty we owe to the public. 
It is so kind of them to come in such nimibers 
to ga^e at us. If we did not look so supremely 
self-satisfied nobody would want to get into So- 
ciety. I felt better after I had caught my 
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parasol in Lady George's veil, thereby knock- 
ing her hat on one side aad her wig on the 
other— quite accidentally, of course — and when 
she became cross I became pleasant. There 
is nothing like having your own hair after all. 
However, I am digressing. After becoming 
thoroughly chilled at Ranelagh, the thermom- 
eter having dropped about thirty degrees in as 
many hours, we crawled back to town. How 
is it that the more horses you drive together 
the slower you go? If speed is an object 
commend me to a cab-horse, my own pair 
for show, and for killing time there is nothing 
like a four-in-hand. I suppose the reason why 
nobody drives six horses is for fear they would 
all lie down. Subsequently I dined out ; it was 
one of those " little " dinners which cost a large 
siun. There were about twenty-four people, 
and we all went on to a " little " dance, only 
just six himdred people. Quite informal, of 
course. A few hundred pounds' worth of roses 
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were banked up on the stairs, and hung in gar- 
lands from the ceiling. The hostess was very 
modest about it all, and said it was so nice of 
me to come. 
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CHAPTER XIV 



On Cowes 



A life on the ocean wave, when the 
ocean is represented by the Solent 
». and the wave by the smallest pos- 
sible ripple, is an ideal form of ex- 
istence. It is wonderful what an amoimt of 
discomfort one can midergo uncomplainingly 
and even cheerfully on the sea, which on dry 
land would reduce one to hysterics. 

To begin with, it is impossible to obtain 
any sleep ; for, owing to the thin partitions, 
the opportimities for overhearing smoking- 
room stories are such that no intelligent 
seeker after knowledge would neglect, even if 
she could slumber, which is quite impossible 
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tmtil after the men have retired. The brief 
interval before the matutinal spring cleaning 
called " swabbing " the deck takes place is oc- 
cupied in pounding one's pillow in the vain 
hope of making it a little less like a bag of 
bricks. It is nearly as hard as the one I keep 
for self-invited guests at home. It does not 
do to encourage visitors in London, but on a 
yacht it ought to be otherwise. 

Then I had to leave my maid behind, and 
in consequence I lost all my luggage coming 
down, and did not get it back for two days. 
But people are used to that in Cowes. Then 
there is the " glare " of the sun on the water. 
It accounts for so much. All those uncom- 
fortable sensations one is liable to when the 
wind gets up are, believe me, entirely due to 
the " glare." At any rate, so people invaria- 
bly tell me. There was one awful moment 
last night after dinner, when I thought I was 
seeing pale green fancies, like Mr. Hichens ; 
and if it hadn't been for Tom Maberly's pink 
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and scarlet stories, which diverted my 
thoughts, I am sure I should have disgraced 
myself. However, in spite of my sensations 
and misfortunes, I must candidly say I am en- 
joying myself immensely. The very fact of 
being able to attack one's breakfast with a 
healthy appetite is a novelty. The morning 
encoimter with the coffee, the unhappy dalli- 
ance with the toast, the semi-veiled hostility 
with the kidney, with which one starts the 
day in London, are unknown here. The lazy- 
oulrof-door life, combined with sufficient ex- 
citement to keep one cheerfid, is so admirably 
suited to a person of my indolent nature. 

The racing is ahnost as negHgible an item 
as at Ascot. It is true guns are fired occa- 
sionally, and beautiful boats, with all sails set, 
skim the water like swans, but nobody ever 
knows which has won till the next morning's 
paper arrives. In the afternoon we land and 
sit on the club lawn. Each member of the 
squadron is allowed only two badges. His 
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wife seizes one, and all his female relations 
and friends apply for the other, under the im- 
pression that it is a passport to social distinc- 
tion. As a matter of fact, though it is the 
most difficult club in the world to get into, it 
is by no means the most exclusive. Mer- 
chants, brewers, and the like, have been 
elected, whilst peers and ambassadors have 
been black-balled. However, it is no disgrace 
to be "pilled" for the "Squadron," and on 
one occasion a man who had received twenty- 
three black-balls, when put up again was 
elected without a single opponent. 

Cowes is the millionaire's great opportu- 
nity. All through the season he has tried to 
dazzle us with the magnificence of his enter- 
tainments, and the display of his ill-gotten 
gains — ^to consider other people's money ill- 
gotten is the one consolation left to the pau- 
per. But in the rush and the general lavish 
display, costly cotillions, theatrical "stars" 
imported from Paris for a single performance, 
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and all the other extravagant methods of en- 
tertainingy created but a momentary wonder. 
At Cowes, however, the millionaire stands out 
conspicuously. Within the sacred portals of 
the yacht club he jostles against peers and 
breathes the same air as royalty. There is 
no avoiding him in the narrow street, or m 
the limited, space on the lawn. The biggest 
house on shore and the biggest yacht in the 
" roads " alike belong to him, though it woidd 
be hard to say why he requires both at the 
same time. His dinners are the most recher- 
chiy his illiuninations the most brilliant, and 
his hospitality the most open-handed. It 
meets with its reward, and the bread cast 
upon the waters of the Solent yields a harvest 
of acknowledgment which three London sea- 
sons would not produce. 

I cultivate millionaires assiduously. The 
result is they invite me to all their entertain- 
ments. 

Of coinrse, I knew Carlton would flatly de- 
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cline the Selby-Browne's invitation for Cowes, 
and as I had every intention of accepting it 
and taking him too, I sought refuge in a di- 
plomacy which would have done credit to the 
Foreign Office, but which came quite natu- 
rally to me — as a woman. I began by an- 
nouncing I had nothing to wear (not that 
there is anything novel in that remark— it is 
my usual unfortunate predicament), then I 
said the Selby-Browne's were frightfully sec- 
ond-rate, that it was great cheek of them to 
ask us, that of course we would not go, and 
that I would write a very cool refusal, and let 
her see that we did not mean to be on such 
terms of intimacy with them. It was all very 
well going to their parties in town, but stay- 
ing on their yacht was quite a different thing. 
Carlton applauded my good sense with the in- 
nocence of a child, but about an hour after- 
wards he came fidgetting round my boudoir, 
and aiter a good deal of beating about the 
bush, said : " Oh, by the way, Dolly, don't be 
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too freezing to Mrs. Browne ; she's not half a 
bad sort. Of course^ he's an outsider; but I 
am sure it was very kind of them to ask us, 
and though we can't be bothered goings it's 
ho good rubbing them up." "Very well, 
dear," I replied meekly ; " but, of course, they 
will be offended at our refusing, and it will be 
a dreadful loss to us in town if they stop ask- 
ing us to their parties, and old Browne will 
never give you any more City tips. How- 
ever, anything would be preferable to staying 
with them," and I wrote a note of refusal, the 
wording of which Carlton, however, did not 
approve of. Two or three more efforts met 
with the same disapprobation, and about 
lunch-time I posted the original acceptance 
which I had written after breakfast. 

Now one of the few advantages to be de- 
rived from a title is that there are always a 
large number of houses open to you, where 
you can board and lodge free, and the owners 
of which welcome you with open arms. 
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Many Society women live half the year round 
on this class of nouveau riche. It is not a 
custom^ I think, highly to be commended; 
however, it gives satisfaction to a large num- 
ber of people, and as the benefit derived from 
it is mutual, neither party is really deserving 
of pity or blame. If the Selby-Browne's like 
having us and spending large sums on enter- 
taining us and sundry other impecimious 
members of the Peerage, why should we de- 
cline to avail ourselves of the good time of- 
fered us? Mr. Selby-Browne was visibly 
uncomfortable in his new rdle of yachtsman, 
and I felt quite sympathetically sure that dur- 
ing his sumptuous dinners he was dimly long- 
ing for roast mutton in the back parlour at 
Manchester, which I felt sure was his true 
home. His wife is a pretty, fluffy, little wo- 
man, the daughter of a country parson, who 
forced her at seventeen into marrying the 
stuffy old linendraper, who obviously adores 
and bores her. 
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After the millionaire the foreign element is 
conspicuous — the Dutch, French, and Belgian 
yachts are as smartly manned as ours, and 
though the Meteor is to all intents and pu^ 
poses an English yacht, we cannot quite for- 
give her for carrying away all our trophies to 
Kaiserland. French women seem to have 
taken to yachting as keenly as to motor-ccurs. 
They are, however, too redolent of the band- 
box to look really at home on the sea. Chif- 
fon they regard as eminently nautical, and if 
they can wear six yachting badges as 
brooches they will place them all in a row 
round a straw hat. The men look delight- 
fully bold, and I am sure they feel it too. 
They always stand on tip-toe, and seem to 
have great difficulty in focussing their field- 
glasses. A delightful little French Vicomte 
confided in me during the fireworks that he 
was about to be married, and he hoped that 
next year his wife, who is just lancie from 
a convent, will dress like a Parisian, talk like 
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an American, and have the dignity of an Eng- 
lish peeress. It is to be - hoped that he will 
not be disappointed. I was about to tell him 
that the mingling of such an amazing combi- 
nation of nationalities could not be attained 
without another International Congress, when 
a rocket descended on his head and our con- 
versation was cut short. 

Everything comes to an end, and far too 
soon anchors are weighed, sails furled, and 
Cowes returns to the pristine sleepiness which 
distinguishes it for fifty-one weeks of the 
year. Some of the yachts went off to 
Dieppe, some to Trouville, where the races 
are in full swing, and some round to Scotland. 

As we journeyed back to town en route for 
Ireland, Carlton said he was so glad he had 
insisted on my accepting the Selby-Browne's 
invitation. It was quite the nicest Cowes 
week he remembered. I smiled. That is 
what all wives do who know how to manage 
their husbands^ 
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CHAPTER XV 
On House-parties and the Horse-show 

The autumn manoeuvres come after 
Cowes, and country house-parties 
claim their victims. Dowagers 
and spinsters, having laid their 
plans with the wariness of inured campaigners 
during the season, are now suffering from the 
disappointment which the realisation of great 
expectations generally entails. Either the 
right man does not turn up, or if he does he 
pays violent attention to some one else, and 
one does not travel two hundred miles to sit 
out with the wrong man at the coming-of-age 
ball, and then hear that the hero of the festiv- 
ities is engaged to someone else. 
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Of course there are house-parties and 
house-parties. There are the houses where 
no men will go, because " There is nothing to 
drink, and what there is, is bad." There are 
houses where practical jokes make life imen- 
durable, and there are houses where no joke 
of any kind is understood (the latter sort of 
house is most frequently met with in Scot- 
land). 

There ao-e houses where they plan out 
every hour of the day for you, and there are 
houses where they don't attempt to amuse 
you. There are houses where they treat you 
as one of the family. The enjoyment of this 
depends on the family. There are houses 
where they ask you at breakfast if you have 
slept well. If you are candid, and say the 
peacocks awoke you at 4 a. m. and continued 
screaming till 9, they look annoyed and say 
nobody else was ever disturbed by them, 
much on the principle of the landlady who 
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says she gave complete satisfaction to her last 
lodger. 

There are houses where they drive you ten 
miles in a wagonette to a cricket match or a 
tennis tournament at a neighbour's place. 
After you have sat in a wet field for three 
hours and contracted acute rheumatism in 
your left shoulder (at least, that is where I 
always get it), you partake of a depressing 
tea, and all the way home you keep assuring 
your hostess how much you enjoyed yourself, 
and how charming you think her neighbours, 
who in reality you consider have the worst 
manners of any one you ever met. 

There are houses where they make you 
walk on Sunday through the fields to church, 
where you sit in a square pew and criticise 
each other's boots, while the village choir lifts 
its voice in excruciating discord to Heaven — 
which, no doubt, accounts for the fact that 
cherubim and seraphim continually do cry. 

There are houses where no one thinks of 
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anything but gambling, and there are houses 
where " puff billiards " provides the giddy ex- 
citement of the evening. 

There are houses where the host tries to 
flirt with you — the enjoyment of this, again, 
depends on the host, — and there are houses to 
which you are not asked again. This, how- 
ever, depends on the hostess. There are 
houses from which a telegram suddenly re- 
calls you, and there are at least three houses 
I know to which nothing would induce me to 
take Carlton. 

Neither Carlton nor I had ever been to Ire- 
land, so as we had to put in three weeks 
somewhere before returning to our own place, 
which has been let for the last two years to a 
South African financier, we accepted the 
Stranraers' invitation to stay with them for 
the Horse-Show. The Stranraers live some 
fifteen miles from Dublin. Lord Stranraer is 
a typical Irishman, full of genial humour, and 
his wife is one of my greatest friends. Carl- 
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ton hates paying visits, but he will travel any 
distance to look at a horse, so for once in a 
way he accepted without making a fuss. 

Our first feehng on entering Dublin was 
one of disappointment, principally caused by 
the fact that it was not raining. We had 
only the vaguest ideas about Ireland, but we 
did expect it to be wet, and having provided 
ourselves with new macintoshes we felt a 
little injured at the brilliancy with which the 
sun shone, and the Italian blue of the sky. 
Our car-driver was another disappointment; 
we expected a flow of wit from his lips which 
would have kept us in a continual state of 
convulsions, and he displayed no greater 
sense of humour than that of the London 
cabby when he receives his legal fare. 

The only thing which exceeded our wild- 
est dreams was the smell of the LifEey, by the 
banks of which we had to drive from one sta- 
tion to another with handkerchiefs held over 
our mouths and noses. The inhabitants gazed 
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at us in amusement, and the driver assured 
us the odour was very healthy, and would be 
a great loss to the town when the drainage 
works were complete, which would be in twelve 
months' time. Dublin is packed for the one 
great week of the year. Every hotel is full 
and every room taken. The amount of enter- 
tainment crammed into the one week, the 
Horse-Show, Leopardstown Races, Flower- 
Show, cricket matches, Vice-Regal garden- 
party, makes even the seasoned Londoner 
pause for breath. Grafton Street in the 
.morning is the scene of general excitement. 
The sun is shining, imiversal good temper 
prevails, brogues rich and rare pervade the 
air, everybody knows everybody else, all are 
bent on enjojonent and all roads lead to Balls- 
bridge. For this is the opening day of the 
Great Horse-Show. For the moment Dublin 
is the centre of the universe, and Ballsbridge 
the Mecca for which all pilgrims are bound. 
From far and wide they come in their thous- 
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airrt snt rssasmx^ po^t aood fumer, peer and 
XgiimatlTmi r xrryfTL l>ibliii and Belfast^ attor- 
Bsy ;ttii£ ^uckifeper. w&i^nr distiller and 
Iimat nmna^'tnir^-; &€m Kingstown and 
XfJ;un£e> !i** grrfe wlwee glorioos eyes and 
brLHunt: eomjlexioai? xxBaike one almost forgive 
tBcisr irooidfed bstt^ ol Isiir and their brogues. 
Fee m eTierr el^sss in Ireland the love of 
torses i* mh<^recL!:> and the motley crowd in 
me grwuuiij of the Agricnltural Society has 
aasKnblai for the parpoee of witnessing the 
shoWy and not for the display of clothes, 
which is the motive of nearly every entei> 
tainment of the kind across the water. It 
was an Englishwoman who was heard to re- 
mark in indignant tones that she didn't want 
to see ^^the horrid horses, and there is no 
lawn to show off one's clothes." 

Personally, I have never seen a show which 
repaid one better for close attention. Of 
course all the excitement centred on the 
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jumping. For admission to this enclosure an 
extra charge is made. This much enraged a 
good gentleman of thrifty habits and bucolic 
appearance. After a great " demonstration " 
he finally produced the required half-crown; 
and, happening to come across him a few 
hours later, we heard him remark to a friend 
that he never laid out half-a-crown to better 
advantage, for " I saw," he said, " the finest 
fall I ever beheld in my life." 

Looking down from the Grand Stand the 
scene was one of brilliant animation. Round 
and round the enclosure in the blazing sun 
they came, two at a time, class after class of 
pure-bred Irish hunters, topping banks and 
flying fences like birds; and outside, round 
and round struggled the seething crowd, jost- 
ling each other widely, and standing on tiptoe 
to catch a glimpse of the " lepping," cheering 
the successful competitors, greeting with 
shouts of laughter the luckless rider whose 
horse gently deposited him on the far side of 
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the stone wall, while it trotted calmly back 
itself to the starting-point, and hushed to sud- 
den deathlike stillness by the tragic accident 
to one of the most popular of gentleman 
riders' in Ireland. Falls are so plentiful, yet 
rarely serious. 

The niunber of friends one met was aston- 
ishing, and we accepted so many invitations 
to stay in different parts of Ireland that by 
the end of the autumn I shall feel qualified 
to write a book on the Irish question. Tea 
over, we paid a visit to the different rings 
where horse^ealers were carrying on a brisk 
trade. Having inveigled Carlton over on the 
pretext of buying a pair of carriage horses, I 
discovered this was the last place in the 
world to buy them in, as this class of horse is 
not bred in the country, but imported from 
England. Carlton says he could have told 
me that before I came ; but then he didn't. 

However, he made up for it by buying me 
the most beautiful himter I ever saw. CarJ- 
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ton is an angel. They began by asking £500 
for him, and when Carlton offered £200 he 
was nearly assaulted by the insulted dealer. 
At the end of the show he got him for £250. 
This seems to be the custom of the country ; 
and to give a penny more thah half of what 
they ask is to label yourself a very poor speci- 
men of a Saxon. Even the most scrupulous 
Irishman thinks that no amount of earthly 
glory can, by any possibility, approach that 
of doing an Englishman over a horse. 

In the gallery of the main building we next 
inspected the exhibits of lace made by the 
nuns of Kenmare, and wood carving executed 
by different schools started by ladies in all 
parts of the country. 

About six o'clock their " Exs.," as they are 
called here, drove away with an escort of 
military and royal Irish Constabulary, whose 
dark green uniforms and waving plimaes make 
them look smarter than any regiment of sol- 
diers. Lord Cadogan, the most popular vice- 
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roy there has ever been^ looks rather ill and 
care-worn, but everybody is pleased that there 
is no truth in the rumour that he contem- 
plates resigning. Carlton saw so many pretty 
girls that he is pining to be viceroy; but 
as the post involves an outlay of at least 
£10,000 a year over and above the allowance 
given by the Grovemment, I am glad to say 
our prospects of domestic happiness do not 
seem likely to be endangered at present. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
On Ireland 

" "W es Irlandais sont si accessibles." This 

delightful definition of the Celtic 
character originated with Monsieur 
CoqueUn. The distinguished French 
actor^ who came to one of my evening parties 
during the season, pronoimced many more 
eulogies of Ireland, from which country he 
had just returned ; but it was this one word 
acc6Ssi6Z6 which struck me as so accurately 
describing the Irish character. There is no 
word in the EngUsh language into which it 
can be translated; no epithet which can so 
briefly and yet so comprehensively express 
the charm of the people of this country. 
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Next to their acc68si6Z6-ness, nothing im- 
presses one so much as their good-temper and 
good-nature. Nothing is worth making a fuss 
over. They will argue all day long, but they 
will never lose their temper over it. Nobody 
ever hurries in Ireland. Everything moves 
slowly and leisurely except people's wits, and 
they go at Kghtning speed. 

Ireland is the most delightful country in 
the world, with the most imattractive capital. 
In olden days, when everybody had their 
town house, Dublin society was the pleasant- 
est and gayest. But now everything is 
changed. Those who can afford it spend the 
season in London, and those who cannot— 
stay at home. The old family mansions in 
Merrion Square and St. Stephen's Green are 
given over to doctors and attorneys; while 
the few people who come for the six weeks* 
season in February and March generally put 
up at the Shelboume or other hotels. Ex- 
cept for the oflficers quartered in Dublin, 
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there are no men to go to the dances^ and the 
Viceregal set is as exclusive as that of a Colo- 
nial Governor. Unless a girl happens to 
meet with the approval of an A. D. C, who 
will admit her into the privileged circle, she 
will have to content herself with partners 
drawn from the riflf-raflf, which forms the out- 
side ring of Dublin society, or else make the 
best of the imattractive position of wallflower. 
But if the charms of Dublin are conspicu- 
ous by their absence, those of the coimtry 
amply atone for the fact. In England there 
are still many people who even now think of 
Ireland as a benighted land, peopled with 
bankrupt landlords and lawless tenants, where 
it always rains and where all the houses are 
tumbling down. I have often heard it 
spoken of as an impossible coimtry to go to, 
owing to the appalling journey — ^in fact, a dis- 
tinguished traveller who had endeavoured to 
discover the North Pole once told me he had 
never ventured to Ireland, as it was so ^^ terri- 
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bly out of the way." Prejudices die hard, 
and it will take some time before the British 
ratepayer grasps the fact that Ireland is no 
more remote than Scotland, and quite as civi- 
lised. 

The Stranraers' house in which we stayed is 
one of the most beautiful I have ever seen. 
Superbly kept terraces lead from the house 
down to a lake, the banks of which are gay 
with flowers and luxuriant shrubs, whUe in 
the backgroimd tower the blue peaks of the 
Wicklow mountains. The undulating park 
spreads for miles around, planted with mag- 
nificent trees. The avenue winds through 
the most lovely glen, at the bottom of which 
runs a stream, tumbling over rocks and glis- 
tening like silver in the sunlight. Inside, the 
house resembles an Italian palace with its 
painted ceiUngs and rich gilding. 

Trophies of the chase — an elephant's head 
and tusks, Irish elks of primeval antiquity — 
adorn the walls of the large, square entrance 
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hall, while in the drawing-rooms are collected 
priceless art treasures from all ends of the 
earth — ^bronzes from Japan, inlaid cabinets 
from Italy, pictures by Moroni and Tintoretto, 
statues by Canova. 

The owner is a peer, and he is not bank- 
rupt. Neither he nor his place is unique as a 
specimen, at any rate in this part of Ireland. 
All aroimd are equally well kept places, 
equally genial, sporting laadowners, living 
healthy, happy, out-of-door lives, hunting, 
shooting, fishing, as keen on sport at ninety 
as at nineteen, abusing their country, con- 
vinced all the time in their heart of hearts 
that there isn't another spot on earth to 
equal it. Miserable if obliged to leave it for 
more than a fortnight at a time, they suffo- 
cate in the confined atmosphere of London 
and fly from it with horror. Politics they ab- 
hor, and no wonder; for are they not the 
worst-treated class in the United Kingdom, as 
well as the most impopular with the voters 
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and the worst represented ? Business of any 
kind is distasteful. When forced by the exi- 
gencies of circiunstances to stand last year for 
the County Council elections, the defeat of 
the landlord was hailed by no one with 
greater relief than the landlord himself, who 
felt he had done his duty by standing, and 
been exempted by Providence from a task for 
which he had no inclination. 

In hours of literary exaltation he has been 
known to write letters to The Times dealing 
with the potato crops. But if his reminis- 
cences and recollections, his experiences and 
anecdotes, were committed to paper, there 
could be no more interesting or fascinating 
literature. The great Irish novelist of this 
generation has yet to come. Lever will al- 
ways live, but his descriptions are out of date. 
To-day, the wit and the humour are still 
there, only the circumstances have changed. 

On our way to our next destination we had 
an amusing experience. We arrived very 
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late at the station^ and had no time to take 
our tickets. We tiunbled into the first car- 
riage we saw, which happened to be a second- 
class one. In it was an elderly man, who en- 
tered presently into conversation with us, and 
hearing we had no tickets offered to get them 
for US at the next stoppage. In spite of Carl- 
ton's protests, he insisted on getting out, and 
quickly returned with two second-class tickets 
for our destination. We expressed our 
thanks, and proceeded to pay him the amoimt 
printed on the ticket. But he flatly refused 
payment, and declared they had cost him 
nothing. 

"But how did you get them?" we asked 
in astonishment. 

" Oh," he replied at last, " it was the easiest 
thing in the world. I just walked down the 
line and put my head in at a window and 
said, ^AU tickets for Ballybegs,' and begorra 
there were two old ladies inside ; they handed 
them to me, and here they are." And sure 
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enough, when we got out at Ballybegs there 
were two agitated ladies expostulating with a 
troubled-looking porter on the subject of the 
tickets which had been collected at the pre- 
vious station, and neither the porter nor the 
ladies have yet been able to account for those 
vanished tickets, or to explain why the Eng- 
lish stranger should have declared it was all 
right, and bestowed a sovereign on the aston- 
ished official . 

On leaving the Stranraers we penetrated 
into more remote regions, but Irish hospital- 
ity was equally with us. This hospitality is 
Ireland's greatest charm ; people ask you to 
their houses because they really want you, 
and are genuinely glad to see you, not be- 
cause they think you smart or because every- 
body else asks you. They also invite hus- 
bands and wives together, which is primitive, 
and makes me think that must be the reason 
why Ireland has never become really fashion- 
able. 
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No wonder Lady Sophy says it is a be- 
nighted land. It takes up all her time dodg- 
ing her husband in the autumn in Scotland 
and pursuing — well, someone else — from 
house to house. Now I who suffer my hus- 
band gladly, though I don't tell him so, for 
fear of making him vain, am inclined to stick 
up for Ireland in spite of its outlandish cus- 
toms. 

It is a marvellous coimtry. But people 
without a sense of humour should not visit 
it. They are invariably shocked. I suppose 
I inherited my sense of hmnour from my 
grandmother, who was Irish. It was the only 
legacy she bequeathed to me, and I appreciate 
it all the more. 

Now Carlton is just my opposite. He per- 
sists in taking everybody seriously, including 
the Irish, and is quite distressed about things, 
which, to anyone possessing a sense of 
humour, only appears comic. He evolves 
elaborate plans for the amelioration of a peo- 
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pie who don't particularly want to be amelio- 
rated, and considers himself aggrieved when 
he is laughed at. 

The other day we went to a regatta organ- 
ised by our host ioit the benefit of some fisher- 
men, tenants of his on a distant headland. He 
took us there on his yacht. We arrived late 
on the previous evening, and anchored in the 
bay. Two or three white cottages and a 
Coast-guard station were the only signs of 
hiunan habitation on the shore. Night fell, 
and Carlton and I were convinced that the 
regatta would reduce itself to a race between 
the ship's dingy and the steam-laimch, for. 
not a boat nor human being was to be seen. 

But next morning, what a transformation! 
Cliffs, rocks, and sands were alive with^people, a 
merry-go-roimd was estabhshed on the hill, and 
a brass band discoursed the " Shan-van-voght "; 
in fact it might have been Margate, or at 
any rate it wa,s my idea of Margate, for I 
have never been there. Where all the peo- 
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pie came from remains a mystery to me ; the 
nearest town was twelve miles oflf, and they 
must have walked. 

The first race started an hour and a half 
late, and no one yet knows who won it. The 
first boat was disqualified. No one knew 
exactly why, but "it always was disqualified." 
The second was also disqualified, apparently 
because it had no right to compete, and this 
gave rise to so much quarreUing that nobody 
saw which boat came in third. Finally the 
prize was awarded to the last boat in, or, 
rather, it would have obtained the cup had it 
not been for the imfortunate fact that the 
previous holder had gone to America and 
taken that trophy with him. 

At the Horse-Show Carlton met a long-lost 
friend in the shape of Major Rossmore, who 
wa« responsible for our next trip. 

Mr. Alfred Austin thinks that the great 
charm of Kerry lies in its " beautiful, soft, 
drizzling rain." Not being a poet or addicted 
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to meandering in damp gardens, I prefer my 
weather dry, and was not disposed to grmn- 
ble with Providence for placing the sim at 
our disposal for five days out of the six we 
spent visiting the lakes and fjords of Kerry. 
A more delightful tour than that round the 
Atlantic coast of this part of Ireland cannot be 
imagined. It is full of surprises, like every- 
thing else in Ireland, including the politics. 
At one moment, winding one's way beneath 
precipitous crags and barren uplands, you 
think you have attained the wildest possible 
scene of desolation and rugged grandeur ; but, 
rounding a comer in the very next moment, 
the whole aspect changes, and a smiling lake, 
with wooded slopes and luxuriant vegetation, 
lies at your feet, and surprises you with its 
smiling serenity. Each scene as it bursts 
upon one seems lovelier than the last. Look- 
ing back, in the general recollection of moun- 
tain and moor, lake and wood, cliff and moor- 
land, it is almost impossible to pick out any 
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one view as the finest, but several were cer- 
tainly finer than anything I had seen either 
in Italy or Switzerland. I know I chose at 
least six different sites where we are to build 
a shooting-lodge, and to which I can retire 
when too old for frivolity. It would be quite a 
romantic end to the career of a Society butter- 
fly, and so much more graceful than being 
gradually shelved in favour of one's grand- 
children, and having to dye one's hair brick- 
red, and pretend one enjoyed seeing other 
people amuse themselves. When I get to 
that stage I shall leave London and com- 
mime with Nature from a mountain-top, and 
so preserve my self-respect, and, what is more, 
have plenty of leisure to listen to my hus- 
band — quite an impossibility in town. 

Ireland is the land of the delightful parson. 
Some days after his arrival at Ballykilvallem, 
where Major Rossmore had taken the fishing, 
he received a delightful letter from the rector 
of the parish, stating that, as he was in such 
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an out-of-the-way place, he would absolve 
him from coming to church if Major Rosa- 
more would absolve him from coming to caU 
on him, the distance being great and his 
horse being laid up. He added that, since he 
need not come to church, he might as well 
spend the Sabbath fishing as in any other 
way. The originality of this unasked-for per- 
mission amused him, and he asked Patsy what 
manner of man this worthy cleric might be. 
Patsy is the factotum of his establishment. 
He cooks, drives, washes up, rows the boat, 
ties flies, fetches the post, I believe he makes 
the beds, and I am quite sure he poaches. 
He has red hair and only one eye. He does 
everything he should not do ; but because he 
is amusing everyone forgives Patsy. It is 
only when people bore us that we ever really 
get angry. Patsy knows the history of! 
everybody in the coimty, and we knew wej 
could depend on him for an accurate descrip^ 
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tion of the parson and his failings, if he had 
any. 

But Parson Eagar, apparently, was a sports- 
man after his own heart. It appeared there 
had been considerable friction between his 
predecessor and the parish priest, and much 
anxiety was felt locally as to the spirit in 
which Father Cassidy and the new rector 
would meet. Their first rencontre occurred 
one day when they were both stalking a cur- 
lew on different sides of a ditch, each being 
invisible to the other. They fired simulta- 
neously, and both, jumping up, each claimed 
the bird as his own. Who got the best of the 
argument Patsy did not relate ; but it was the 
beginning of a long and firm friendship be- 
tween the two sportsmen. 

On our way back to Dublin, Major Ross- 
more put us up for the night at the cottage 
he takes every year for the fishing, and we 
made the acquaintance of not only the re- 
doubtable Patsy, but the parson himself. I. 
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tried to inculcate loyalty into Patsy, but he 
persistently declined to show any respect for 
the Crown. As for the pastor of Ballykilval- 
lem, he was still limping as a result of a bad 
fall in some neighbouring steeplechases. If 
he had not come ofE at the regulation fence, 
no one would have been any the wiser, for he 
rode \mder another name, and those in the se- 
cret would never have given him away ; but 
as his prostrate form was carried by the stand 
an ex-parishioner, who had gone over to 
Rome, recognised him and told the bishop, 
who sent for him. But the Reverend Corne- 
lius Eagar, having broken his leg, could not 
attend, and in an ingenious letter to his spirit- 
ual lord pointed out so forcibly to him that 
his whole object in the matter had been to 
raise the tone of the turf, that he was ulti- 
mately forgiven. 

I am going back to Ireland next year. I 
was never sorrier to leave anywhere. 
, What an amusing sight an Irish station is ! 
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At the one from which we took our departure 
they labelled our luggage three times over. 
First they said they had no labels to Chester, 
so they stuck on Dublin ones ; then they held 
a consultation, and decided to label it to Mal- 
low only; and finally they discovered the* 
Chester labels after all, so at the last moment 
all had to be altered again. As Carlton didn't 
bring his valet, and as my maid dissolved into 
tears and said she couldn't understand the 
language every time a porter addressed her, 
we had to look after our luggage entirely our- 
selves. So when Carlton saw it being de- 
posited on the platform at Limerick Junction, 
in spite of all the labels, he nearly assaulted 
the guard. "Ah, well," calmly replied the 
guard, " shure I was only airing it ! *' 

In spite of all our precautions, however, on 
arriving in Dublin, we found our luggage had 
been left behind somewhere. Carlton pro- 
ceeded to use abusive language to the guard 
and porters, who gazed at him in astonish- 
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ment, tempered with sorrow at the display of 
so much ill-feelings considering, no doubt, 
these Saxon vituperations as one more injus- 
tice to Ireland. In honeyed accents they as- 
sured him it would come on by the next train, 
but Carlton was not to be pacified, and was in 
the act of composing a letter to The Times on 
Irish railways when the lost luggage ai;Tived. 
This tendency to airing the luggage is really 
the only thing to be complained of, for we 
found Irish trains and Irish steamers models 
of comfort and pimctuality. In a twenty- 
hour journey from the very South of Ire- 
land the only unpunctuality occurred on one 
of our own lines in England. So I, for one, 
will not add to the "injustices" to Ireland 
by grumbling at imaginary inconveniences, 
but pay her the grateful tribute of admira- 
tion; which the beauty of her scenery and the 
charm of her inhabitants awake in my appre- 
ciative soul. 
I always think the Union of England and 
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Ireland has been that of a practical common- 
place man and a romantic, excitable girl. If 
the man had not jarred on the nerves of the 
girl, and had not patronised her with his 
alleged British superiority, I do not believe 
we should have heard so much of the girl's 
complaints. Erin is a sentimental maid, f iill 
of feminine contradictions, who should be 
dealt with according to her susceptibilities. 
Some children have been ruined by the rod. 
Half the Irish complaints have been romantic. 
To bluntly argue with an enthusiast only con- 
verts the latter into a heroine, and when 
force is used the heroine is glorified into a 
martyr. A loyalist Tom Moore, backed up 
by a Government not afraid to dance according 
to the Hibernian melodies, would convert the 
three kingdoms into the most united trio in 
the orchestra of nations. 
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CHAPTER XVn 



On Coming Home 



It is always pleasant to come home, and 
especially so after an absence of two 
yldming which your home haa been 
desecrated by the ruthless invasion of a 
South African milUonaire tenant. If I want 
to reduce Cariton to a state of submission I 
always tell him I married him for his place, 
and when within a year of our marriage he 
announced his inability to keep it up, I con- 
sider he grossly deceived me. At this junc- 
ture Carlton, who really has the makings of a 
conscience, becomes so penitent that I for- 
give him, and inwardly bless the tenant, who, 
whatever his faults were, certainly paid a 
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very considerable rent. But when he suff- 
gested that the house was not big enough for 
him and expressed his willingness to add to it 
at his own expense, with Carlton's permission, 
my usually placid husband arose in his wrath 
and informed his plutocratic tenant that 
thirty-two bedrooms and eleven reception 
rooms having proved suflBcient for himself 
and his ancestors for over three hundred 
years, he declined the honour so generously 
profEered him (designs for the proposed addi- 
tion had been enclosed to him), and intimated 
in «iistinc% unmistakable terms that the 
sooner he cleared out the better. The " clear- 
ance" took place even sooner than we antici- 
pated, and our late tenant is at present en- 
gaged in raising an edifice on the banks of a 
Scotch loch calculated to stagger Society, and 
which will at his death no doubt pass into 
the hands of a succession of hotel promoters, 
none of whom will succeed in making it pay. 
Caxlingf ord Hall, its tenants, its dependents, 
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and its neighbours rejoiced exceedingly at 
his departure ; for, try as he will, the nouveau 
riche can never in the country supplant the 
"good old stock." Our retiiri^ was Uke that 
of . triumphant «>d victorious .nny. The 
horses were taken out of the c carriage; the 
village was decorated. The old housekeeper 
dissolved into tears and clasped us\both in her 
arms; the steward's voice shook wittti emotion, 
the gamekeeper's with wrath, as ithey told 
unutterable tales of the ignorance idisplayed 
on all matters concerning their nobble pro- 
fessions by the late CThlamented. As \we sat 
at dinner in the oak-pannelled diningi^-rooin, 
with its huge Jacobean fireplace and Cai\lton*s 
historic forebears looking down on us fro: jmout 
of their gilt frames with the calm sert^nity 
which no modem artist seems able to por tiaj) 
I felt about as romantic as it is possible to fed 
in these most imromantic days. " It's just like 
our honeymoon," said Carlton, with a sigL of 
content The worlds the flesh, and the ot\ 
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things seemed such a long way off^ and I 
readily agreed to Carlton's suggestion that we 
should spend the whole rest of our lives in 
Porkshire. Next morning, however, I did 
not feel a bit romantic, and I doubt if any- 
body would who had had a peacock shrieking 
under their window since 4 a.m. The coun- 
try certainly has many disadvantages. I got 
up twice to look for things to throw at the 
brute, but the coal-scuttle was empty, and I 
did not see the force of throwing my gold 
toilet set, which was given me by a Royal 
duchess, into the shrubbery, which served 
as a covert for the most obnoxious bird in 
creation. Carlton refused to have it shot, 
because he said his mother had given it to 
him when he was a boy, and that reminded me 
of the dowager, and that always upsets me. 

My mother-in-law imfortunately does not 
approve of me. In London that harrowing 
fact does not oppress me much ; but as she 
hai taken up her residence some five miles 
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from here the situation becomes more diffi- 
cult. She drove over in a ridiculously old- 
fashioned pony carriage that same afternoon, 
pecked me chillily on the cheek and said, 
"What an absurd get-up for the country, 
Dorothea!" I had always understood that 
white muslin had the sanction of the Church, 
being the invariable material donned by 
clerg3anen's daughters in the opening chapters 
of innmnerable novels ; but the most dearly 
prized prerogative of old age is having the 
monopoly of making rude remarks, which 
youth is supposed to be sufficiently courteous 
to ignore. So I merely remarked that its 
washing propensities made white muslin an 
economical form of attire, whereat she sniffed, 
and said she had never imagined economy 
was a virtue I practised. " Lady Mary tells 
me you lost seventy pounds at bridge one 
night lately," she added. "Lady Mary is 
mistaken," I replied with dignity (as a matter 
of fact the actual sum was sixty-eight pounds). 
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"Is it true/' I continued, "that Alicia was 
asked by Lord Milner to leave Capetown, and 
that there is going to be a public inquiry 
about her at the end of the war ? " My be- 
loved sister-in-law's interference on hospital 
matters has become notorious, and I saw the 
dowager squirm. With these amiable ameni- 
ties we passed a breezy afternoon and parted 
on excellent terms, each feeUng the supreme 
satisfaction of having scored ofE the other, the 
only person who seemed the worse for wear 
being Carlton, who sat in a limp and anxious 
attitude on the terrace smoking a pipe. The 
view from the terrace is one of the fairest in 
England. The flower-beds are a brilliant 
mass of bright geranium, and flowering shrubs 
grow down to the edge of the lake which lies 
at our feet ; miles of undulating park dotted 
with grand old trees stretch away to the dis- 
tant hills. 

" Can you be happy here alone with me for 
three whole months, Dolly ? *' said Carlton. 
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" Alone with you — ^yes, dear, of course," I 
replied ; " but shall we be alone ? " 

We both turned involuntarily to a bend in 
the avenue, where a cloud of dust raised by a 
fat pony disturbed the harmony of the view. 
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On the Country 



I have been a whole fortnight in the coun- 
try. It is Sunday and it is wet. I am 
wondering how far ofE the nearest doc- 
tor is, for I am running the risk of dis- 
locating my jaws by frequent yawning. I 
have been to church. It is a duty in the 
country which one owes to one's tenantry 
and the vicar. In London I am so often at 
weddings that I feel I am quite a regular 
churchgoer— on weekdays. The family liv- 
ing here is held by a distant cousin of Carl- 
ton's, who on the strength of the relationship 
aspires to become a bishop, and always shakes 
hands with that overdone heartiness which is 
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nearly as nasty as underdone mutton. By 
reason of an article which was declined with 
thanks by The Quarterly BevieWy he vaguely 
hints that he is busied with literary work. 
The few brief hours when he is not immersed 
in the affairs of the parish he devotes to fish- 
ing — a sport in favour of which he can cite 
apostolic example. It is almost superfluous 
to remark that he has a wife and nine chil- 
dren. The wife is fond of impressing on me 
that she is " a sad invalid " — which, indeed, is 
not surprising in the circumstances. Being 
obviously unable to cope with the work of a 
large parish, in addition to the management 
of the nine olive branches inseparable from 
the clerical profession, she has brought her 
sister to assist in parochial matters. The 
vigilance which this spinster displays in the 
performance of her duties would make her 
absolutely invaluable on the Music-Hail Com- 
mittee of the London County Council. She 
chooses the hymns for the vicar, and, I am 
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convinced, the texts for his sermons as well, 
and relieves him, in fact, of all his duties ex- 
cept those performed in a surplice. I wonder 
if his sermons ever suggest anything whatever 
to his congregation, who shine with much 
soap and positively no humour. I create no 
small stir at my entrance, and I know every- 
one in the church except the vicar's sister-in- 
law is studying my frock, which will be imi- 
tated by them all next year. I feel in my 
backbone the sniffing disapproval of that one 
spinster, who, as leader of the choir, demon- 
strates once more her absolute indispensable- 
ness. As for the vicar's wife, those nine 
children completely absorb her mind, and I 
know she is wondering, in spite of her efforts 
to concentrate her attention on the Reverend 
Samuel's sermon, whether No. 5's collars can 
possibly be worn next winter by No. 8. She 
is a domestic creatm^e, and no doubt she does 
her best. 

Simday afternoon in the country, when it is 
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too wet even to paddle over to the stables, is 
apt to go slowly. A gale got up last Sunday, 
and it was distinctly chilly. The big draw- 
ing-room fire began to smoke, thanks to a 
patent chimney-pot our friend the millionaire 
had gratuitously erected on top of one which 
had never given trouble since the time of the 
Pretender. The huge room looked so desolate 
that I went to my boudoir, which smelt 
musty. In the library, where Horace Wal- 
pole penned several of his letters, there are 
no modem books. Old books are ornamental, 
but Hervey's "Meditations among the 
Tombs" and Burton's "Anatomy of Melan- 
choly " are not exciting on a wet afternoon. 
I drummed my fingers on the window and 
watched the rain swish down the terrace, 
where George IV once saluted a milkmaid on 
the cheek before his gaping courtiers. It 
looked as tri%te as his vulgar love affairs. I 
invaded the smoking-room, where Carlton re- 
fused to quarrel and offered to do anything I 
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liked — qmte the most provoking attitude a 
husband can assume . I told him there was noth- 
ing in this horrible house I could possibly do, 
and he resumed his pipe and a book on how to 
cure foot-and-mouth disease. I don't know 
how it is, but Carlton, who in town is pos- 
sessed of quite average intelligence, the min- 
ute he gets to the country throws all interest 
in the world to the wind, and becomes as didl 
as the turnips he talks about. At night the 
wind howled as though all the family ghosts 
were screaming that I should one day be 
joined to their band. The prospect made me 
shiver. Next morning I felt too depressed to 
eat any breakfast. Carlton's appetite was 
aggravatingly hearty. Even the post failed 
me. The mail cart had got blown away, or 
delayed, or something like that, which always 
happens in the country. It was the last 
straw. Rural felicity, as represented by hay, 
gooseberries, cornfields, dripping trees, muddy 
roads, flower gardens, all archaic and natural 
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objects vaunted by dozens of poets, is intoler- 
able when I don't know what is going on in 
the world. The country makes a capital 
background to a cheery party. But in your 
husband's ghost-ridden home, Ute-brtete with 
his deplorable good humour, any sort of fehc- 
ity is impossible. 

I wrote out a dozen or more telegrams, in- 
viting all the most frivolous of my acquain- 
tances to come to me without delay and save 
me from Bedlam, despatched a groom with 
them to the nearest telegraph station, startled 
the housekeeper out of her wits by ordering 
her to get the west wing ready at once for 
visitors, and upset the cook by telling her 
there would be sixteen to dinner the follow- 
ing night. I* am thoroughly happy once 
more. I feel I have not a single person com- 
ing who will be approved of by my mother-in- 
law or the vicar's superior relatives, and am 
determined henceforth to enjoy the coimtry 
not oblivious of the world, but as part of it. 
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On Guests 



All my visitors turned up in the 
course of a week. I felt sure they 
^ would if I pre-paid replies to my 
telegrams of invitation. A reply- 
paid telegram always means that you must 
make up your mind quickly, and you cannot 
invent any sort of excuse that will " wash " 
with a telegraph boy standing on your door- 
step. It was a funny house-party. When I 
think of the dreary ones I have endured in 
other people's houses I feel more pleased than 
ever at my scratch one. I just asked people 
anyhow, and they turned up anyhow. 
Maimie Vavasour arrived without her hus- 
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band. "You see, dear/' she explained, 
"your wire was so urgent, I just packed 
up and came here as quick as I could. I 
couldn't find Jack anywhere, but I left a mes- 
sage for him in case he turned up during the 
week to tell him to come on." The Vavasour 
manage is eminently happy-go-lucky, and 
Jack's temporary disappearances from Society 
have come to be looked on with leniency by 
everyone, including his wife, who, whatever 
her private feelings may be on the subject, 
never gives him away publicly. We were all 
quite aware of his whereabouts, and equally 
aware that when he chose to turn up again 
Maimie would be charmed to see him, and 
never dream of asking awkward questions. 
In the meantime she flatly declines to sit at 
home and pine, and being as witty as she is 
cheerful she is in great request at house- 
parties. She can talk on every conceivable 
subject, and even Carlton began to thaw un- 
der her intelligent treatment of the question 
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of blighted turnips. He certainly was very 
cross to start with, but by degrees he began 
to cheer up, and finally got quite hilarious. 
The rest of the party consisted of Helena 
Grahame, who emancipated herself last year 
from her family and set up in a charming 
little flat in Moimt Street. She has a certain 
amount of money of her own and considerable 
unconventionality, and it is an understood 
thing that somebody proposes to her about 
once a fortnight. Nothing annoys her more 
than these symptoms of " idiocy," as she de- 
scribes it, on the part of her acquaintances ; 
but it seems to me she does not take much 
trouble to avoid the recurrence of these epi- 
sodes. On this occasion "Tony" Banbury 
was the victim par excellence^ though all the 
others were more or less disturbed. Even 
Lord Kilderry, who as a Cabinet Minister 
gave an air of respectable stolidity to the 
party, forgot to write to his wife for two days, 
an omission which called forth a series of panic- 
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stricken telegrams from Marienbad, where 
she was unbibing the waters. Geraldine Al- 
bury came from Windsor looking like a be- 
draggled crow, her mother's position at Court 
having forced her to remain in mourning, and 
the tempestuous weather having made sad 
havoc with the feathers and chiffons with 
which she persists in adorning herself. She 
is chronically in love with some altogether im- 
possible person, or on the verge of adopting 
some new form of religious belief. At the 
age of eighteen she decided that Christiamty 
was a failure and became a Zoroastrian, what- 
ever that may be ; but a few months ago she 
decided to abjure that in favour of Christian 
Science, to which she has endeavoured to con- 
vert us all. Besides Lord Kilderry and 
"Tony" Banbury, Sir Bryan Congers and 
Captain Ingoldsby helped to "make things 
hum," as Carlton calls it. 

Breakfast in a coimtry-house being the 
most unholy affliction possible, I always make 
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it a rule not to come down until everyone 
else has finished. Relays of that unsociable 
meal go on from nine to eleven, and everyone 
comes and goes when he likes. Punctuality 
at breakfast, to my mind, is the worst of 
vices, and finds no place in the regulation of 
my ill-spent life, as my mother-in-law calls it. 
I further make a point of never worrying 
my guests with carefully arranged plans for 
their amusement, which invariably tend to 
depress them. In fact, I am rarely visible 
myself before lunch. None of my guests 
would presume to invade my boudoir with- 
out a special invitation, as even if the house 
is full of visitors my correspondence has to 
be got through, and a thousand trifles claim 
the attention of the mistress of a large estab- 
lishment. By lunch time I feel able to cope 
with the vagaries of my guests, and the after- 
noons we spend playing croquet, boating on 
the lake, or generally frivolling. 

Croquet is once more a fashionable craze. 
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It is dancing a sort of delirious Washington 
Post through the popularity of all other out- 
of-door games. Owing to old associations with 
the infantile game of former days, there 
seems something absolutely absurd in devot- 
ing time to or deriving pleasure from it. 
Yet croquet is daily causing disputes in the 
British Isles, and is severing more life-long 
friendships than were ever disturbed by polit- 
ical or religious fads. For a house-party it 
is an inestimable boon, because it suppUes 
occupation for the livelong day, and a theme 
for discussion at every meal. 

There is no question about the solemnity 
with which it is played. Over two hoiu^ is 
needed for the briefest of well-contested 
doubles, and partners debate the next stroke 
as anxiously as though they were nations in- 
volved in a European crisis. Then there are 
endless disputes about the game. The rules 
are altered apparently about once a month, 
and hardly a single amateur outside toiuna- 
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ment calibre is acquainted with the latest idio- 
8yncra*ies of "roquet" or the la«t definition 
of a foul stroke. As every hostess seems to 
regard herself as the law-maker for her own 
croquet ground, and there is generally an 
aggressive guest who pulls out of her pocket 
the latest edition of Wimbledon rules to clinch 
the dispute, the argument may last ten min- 
utes, and generally ends by a loss of temper 
somewhere. Formerly croquet used to be re- 
garded afi a great match-making game. To- 
day it is the cause of half the engagements 
which are broken off, and, personally, I can 
never think the same of Helena Grahame 
again after the way she contradicted me yes- 
terday. I really cannot imagine what men 
see in her. She has such an odious temper. 
I feel quite glad she is going to-morrow. 

It is sad to think that a mere game should 
arouse such angry passions, for our croquet 
lawn is a most romantic spot. In fact it was 
here that Carlton and I became engaged ; but 
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that was in the days before that most irritat- 
ing game played such disastrous havoc with 
our tempers. Up till last year it was called 
the bowling-green, and was the favourite 
resort of engaged couples staying in the 
house. The clipped yew hedge which sur^ 
roimds it is ten feet thick, and on one side 
is cut into graceful arches, through which 
glimpses of distant hills are caught. Nobody 
thinks of the view now or of love-making; 
the everlasting whack of balls mars the 
peaceful scene, and angry discussions take 
the place of whispered vows. 

Still, croquet is the greatest blessing for a 
Society hostess coming down to the coimtry. 
My neighbours, who generally come a long 
distance, have a habit of arriving just after 
luncheon and staying till about six. They 
never have an idea beyond the neighbour- 
hood, and I care as little for county gossip as 
I do for a two-year-old novel. How I used 
to suppress yawns as I listened to their de- 
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pressing conversation ! Now when they drive 
up I hail them with a hospitable smile, and 
invite them to play croquet. At the conclu- 
sion of the first game, in which they are inva- 
riably beaten, tea is waiting under the big 
cedar on the lawn, and the second game is 
scarcely concluded before it is time for them 
to go. Croquet is too serious for conversa- 
tion. So after three hours they leave, mur- 
muring they have not had a chance of talking 
to me. To which I reply sweetly, "So sorry; 
you must come over another day," when I 
shall again consign them — to the croquet 
lawn. 

Occasionally we make perilous expeditions 
in "Tony" Banbury's new motor-car which 
he brought to stay ; or those who do not wish 
to risk their lives ride, bicycle, or drive as 
their fancy takes them. My experience is 
that, given plenty of opportunity for flirta- 
tion, nobody is ever bored. About eight 
o'clock we all congregate in the big hall, with 
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its huge latticed windows, quaint armour, and 
wide oak staircase leading to the gallery 
above. Everybody takes in whom he likes 
to dinner. There is not a dull person among 
us, and the conversation rattles on right mer- 
rily. Carlton is well brought up, and does 
not keep the men more than a quarter of an 
hour in the dining-room; and when they 
emerge and join us they generally find we 
have hatched some deep plot for their dis- 
comfiture, and the evenings are not always 
conspicuous for the quiet expression our gov- 
ernesses and parents brought us up to behevc 
was the first essential of polite society. 

Or else we play bridge. I can't think 
what we ever did in the days before bridge 
was invented. Why is it that the better a 
woman plays the more obnoxious does she 
become. I simply hate good players when 
they are women. A man because he plays 
well does not consider it necessary to assume 
a supercilious expression of infallible superi- 
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ority when discarding the two of spades, does 
not drum his fingers on the table when you 
are hesitating what to lead, and does not 
look as if he would like to kill his adversary 
if she wins. A woman does all these three 
things. I always play with men if I can 
possibly avoid having another woman in the 
quartet. 
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On Ancestors 



My house-parties are continually 
changing. At the local station 
might be put up " Alight here for 
Carlingford Hall for three days' 
change and mutual degeneration." It is much 
too hot in the summer to think of self-improve- 
ment, and my social frivolities are calculated 
only to amuse people and to sow the seeds of ex- 
travagance in the village by a dazzling display 
of frocks in church. It is the fashion just now 
to be pessimistic. I suppose it is the fault of 
the War Office. Everything is put down to that 
scarlet bureau, except the crisis in the Church, 
and that may be described as being chiefly 
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a wrangle over ecclesiastical millinery. I 
decline to be pessimistic. So long as the s\m 
shines I prefer to be degenerate. I have all 
sorts of plans to square the circle, to reform 
my sex, and to create a new sensation ; but all 
that will be in the winter, when the fogs are 
at their thickest. At present I hope I am a 
joy to my guests. I certainly derive amuse- 
ment from them; and, judging from the 
length of their stay, they would appear to ap- 
preciate my company. But while I enjoy 
seeing my friends, like every other hostess, 
I have to contend with that most hardened 
Society sinner, the self-invited guest. She 
(of course it is always a she) is generally the 
battered wreck of a social success who has 
outlived her triumphs. I do not mean she is 
old ; on the contrary, she is not more than 
nine-and-twenty or thirty, but she has been 
in evidence for so long that one imagines her 
to be older, and the lines imder her eyes tend 
to confirm the impression. As a young girl 
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she was greatly in request, and a brilliant 
future was predicted for her. But the years 
went by, and somehow or other the men who 
flirted with her married other less attractive 
maidens, and so she has come to be looked 
upon as a failure. She knows every elegible 
man in Society, and has flirted with most. 
Each year her chances of matrimony dimin- 
ish, and the shocks she derives most morn- 
ings from the perusal of the engagements 
annoimced in 7%6 Morning Post are respon- 
sible for her prematurely battered appearance. 
Everybody is really very fond of her, and as a 
bride she would even now awaken quite a 
flow of interest ; but in her present rudderless 
condition she drifts from country-house to 
coimtry-house mostly on her own invitation. 
Only last week Mabel Rivers, one of this 
t3rpe, wired from Boynton Hall, where she 
was staying, to ask if she might come over 
and see me. I replied "Delighted," thinking 
sh^ meant to drive over to tea, the distance 
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being about ten miles. To my unutterable 
horror she arrived with three enormous 
trunks and various smaller packages, kissed 
me affectionately, and said it was "so sweet" 
of me to ask her to stay. At the end of a 
week, as she showed no signs of departiu'e, I 
sent my maid to her room early one morning to 
say I had forgotten whether it was to-day or to- 
morrow she said she had to go. Of course she 
said to-morrow, so as to have one day more of 
free board and lodging ; still she took the hint 
and that was as much as could be expected. 
On the whole I am inclined to think the 
would-be-guest who writes and offers herself 
openly is preferable to the one who writes 
you a long letter about nothing, and mentions 
casually in a postscript that she will be in the 
next county to you towards the end of the 
month. There is really nothing a certain 
class of people will stick at in order to get 
invitations. The Homeless and Destitute of 
Society seeking a roof to cover their heads 
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during August and September are really a 
harrowing sight. 

Mabel Rivers says there were quite a num- 
ber of people in town all through August. I 
always hear that from those who have been 
obliged to stay there. My own experience is 
that two acquaintances meeting there then 
begin with mutual explanations of why they 
are there, and the exact train by which they 
are leaving on the following day. After all 
four milUons are one's neighbours, and three 
or four individuals from among them are no 
doubt included in one's acquaintance. 

It is wonderful what a paralysing effect on 
one's brain a long residence in the country 
produces, and how completely one loses in- 
terest in the world. In town I could not exist 
without the daily papers. In the coimtry I 
never want to see one. I am dimly aware of 
a Chinese crisis, and my interest in the war in 
South Africa has evaporated, all my friends 
and relations having been either killed or 
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sent home. Carlton, it is true, hints darkly 
during breakfast at Eiu'opean complications, 
but then he has done that ever since I have 
known him. In fact, if the European crisis 
ever does come, Carlton will be like the old 
lady who, after looking \mder her bed every 
night for forty years in search of a burglar, 
eventually foimd one, and fell on his neck 
with joy, crying "At last, at last!" Not 
even the prevalent idea of a French invasion 
of England can distiu'b the equanimity which 
is the result of my prolonged communings 
with Natinre. There is something so peaceful, 
so restful about the country, which cannot fail 
to appeal to even the most frivolous. Some- 
times I could find it in my heart to wish I had 
been bom some fifty years earlier, and so 
have avoided the insatiable restlessness which 
is wearing us all out nowadays. At other 
times the thought of the dulness of being my 
own mother-in-law or grandmother -in -law 
appals me. Poor old ladies, I have been read- 
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ing a niimber of their letters I discovered in an 
old bureau. No wonder they are startled by 
my doings when they contrast them with their 
own youth. These old letters were tossed in 
among bundles of law documents, and Carlton 
suggested that I should sort them, preserving 
those with any historical or family interest, 
observing that he supposed I should want to 
publish a selection for the benefit of a degen- 
erate public that revels in the disclosure of its 
neighbours' ancestors' secrets. But I in- 
dignantly repudiated the idea. I decline to 
give the love letters of past generations to 
one so utterly devoid of reverence. The old 
Romans worshipped their ancestors, and the 
Chinese do so to this day ; but elsewhere this 
century is so occupied with admiring its own 
progressiveness that it has no time to wa^te 
on the dignified records of private life in the 
last century, and I will not gratify the anx- 
iety for past scandals at the expense of our 
ancestors. I should strongly object to hav- 
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ing my own letters read in the twenty-first 
century. So I hope posterity will treat my 
elevating correspondence with the same kind- 
ness and put back the musty old letters, with 
their dead-and-gone romance, with the re- 
mark that " Dorothea, wife of the fourteenth 
Earl, was not such a bad old sort after all." 
That is the utmost acknowledgment I can 
expect for my memory at the rate at which 
we are going at present. 

The forgotten idylls which lie baldly trans- 
lated in a bundle of old love letters are more 
pathetic than any romance, because they con- 
tain the simple pathos of the passing of time. 
Not only are the writers dead, but their hopes 
and fears are dead too. Have all the grim 
old dragons who guard the precincts of re- 
spectability and freeze up the high spirits of 
young people — ^have they all had romances, 
and shall we be like them in our old age? 
Of course they were young once. But was 
their youth like our youth? To look at 
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them, it seems impossible. The type is fast 
d3dng out. I do not believe we shall ever foi^ 
get our youth, and I feel firmly convinced I 
shall know how to have " a good time " when 
I am seventy. Those maidens of the 'forties 
seem to have been sandwiched between By- 
ron and SwinbiuTie, and to have exhausted 
their energies on Martin Tupper. The Evan- 
gelicism which was rampant in England forty 
and fifty years ago was responsible for much 
of the icy narrow-mindedness of that time. 
When Carlton's grandmother wrote to his 
father after he had. gone to Eton, she said : 
"I am glad you are reading the classics. 
Commiming with the dead, you will learn 
how to die." So cheerful to a boy of four- 
teen ! When Carlton was at a private school 
he received advice in every letter not to as- 
sociate with boys who used bad language, and 
nearly every letter ended up with a reminder 
that he had forgotten to mention the subject 
of the sermon when he last wrote. In all 
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Carlton's letters I can only find one allusion 
to the sermon, and that was followed by a 
delicate hint for a tip. Texts are sprinkled 
freely in every letter from my grandmother- 
in-law to her husband, and on the rare oc- 
casions when she proffers advice she prefaces 
it with an apology for suggesting a course of 
action which no doubt his superior knowledge 
will condemn. Carlton's grandfather was 
evidently given to fits of depression. She ex- 
horts him to exert himself. "Forgive my 
apparent tone of command, dear husband, but 
melancholy must not be given way to," she 
writes. When Carlton got the blues last 
year after Doncaster, I sent him a wire say- 
ing, " Buck up, and back Kalgurli for all you 
are worth." I hope Carlton has kept the 
wire for the benefit of posterity. Our de- 
scendants wiU be so interested in comparing 
the different attitudes of their ancestresses 
towards their husbands. 
Welly after all, each generation thinks it is 
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the first to live. And in one sense the hills 
are blue for each of us, because each of us 
sees the blue for the first time. But human 
nature is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. Which ought to give us charity for 
contemporaries, reverence for predecessors, 
and confidence for descendants. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
On the Degeneration of Man 

Whether England is or is not in a 
state of decadence seems to be 
the principal subject of discussion 
just now. The papers are full 
of prophetic utterances by modem Cassandras 
and Jeremiahs. It is quite bewildering. Ac^ 
cording to one, the country is going to the 
dogs ; according to another, we never had more 
cause for self-congratulation. I am no sooner 
convinced of my own and my neighbour's 
degeneracy than I hear it stated that we are 
morally and intellectually second to none. 
Our poUtics, our commerce, and our morals 
are alternately the subject of fierce denunci- 
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ation or sublime self-satisfaction. I suppose 
the writers on both sides have been considei- 
ably influenced by their dinners and the 
Stock Exchange failures. The people affected 
by neither are naturally optimistic ; the others, 
who, like myself, are mourning the loss of 
their digestion and dividends, are naturally 
inclined to take a pessimistic view of things 
in general. I know nothing of commerce, 
and but little of politics, but I flatter myself I 
do know something of man; and while I 
gratefully acknowledge the improvement of 
everything relating to woman, I am now 
going to expatiate on the degeneracy of the 
modem Society yomig man. 

At a certain ladies' club of which I am a 
member there is a book in the hall in which ^ 
members are supposed to write aiiy com- 
plaints they wish to make. The only entry 
I ever discovered in it was to the effect that 
^^ there is no hot water, and what there is is 
always cold." The same complaint might 
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apply to the Society young i^iaii. There 
aren't any, and what there are aren't up to 
much. Of course the war is responsible 
for the present dearth; but it seems to me 
that, in spite of all the sorrow and suffering 
this South African campaign has entailed, in 
the long run we shall find good come of it. 
Self-indulgence was rapidly ruining the man- 
hood of England, the love of luxury and ease 
insidiously imdermining our aristocracy. I 
myself know of houses, and have stayed in 
them, where the men, on being called in the 
morning, were provided with glasses of milk 
and cura9oa; where they had eau de cologne 
baths, hot-water bags and every conceivable 
feminine extravagance was proffered them. 
Hostesses who would not pander to these effete 
requirements found their invitations refused. 
It was with a certain degree of unsympa- 
thetic joy that I heard of these same men 
sleeping in trenches and living off bully beef 
and biscuit. To their credit be it said that 
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they did not fail to rise to the occasion when 
it was demanded of them. It only shows that 
Englishmen have pluck and endurance if it is 
required of them to display it, but when it is 
not obviously in demand they are prone to 
become effete and somewhat feeble. I am 
quite aware that my own sex are entirely to 
blame for it. When you see middle-aged 
women in Society hanging on every word of 
siUy Uttle subalterns in the Guards, petting 
them like toy spaniels and even marrying 
them, is it any wonder that the result is such 
as it is? Boys of nineteen in order to appear 
^5 smart" will do anything to get themselves 
talked about with some married woman old 
enough to be their mother, and the married 
woman who has a stoUd and complacent hus- 
band somewhere in the backgroimd, instead 
of letting her juvenile admirer see what a 
supremely ridiculous figure he cuts, tightens 
her hold over him, and when he arrives at 
years of discretion and wishes to take unto 
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himself a young and pretty wife, he finds that 
elderly married woman a nice millstone round 
his neck. 

Another type we have to contend with in 
Society is the old young man who wears an 
inextinguishable look of weariness on his face 
and immaculately cut garments on his person. 
He makes a pathetic dado in ball-rooms, and 
is an authority on 7nenu% and collars. He 
never falls in love, but some day will con- 
tract a marriage that will give universal satis- 
faction to all concerned, which is a delicate 
way of intimating that there is plenty of 
money on both sides. Between the very 
yoxmg man and the old yoimg man there is 
not much in the way of man at all in London, 
till we get to the really old man who gener- 
erally ends by marrying the yoimgest and 
handsomest girl, — especially if he is a general. 
There is a perfect epidemic of engaged gener- 
als just now ; in fact to create a sensation of 
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some sort seems to be the mission of every 
general in the British Army. 

It seems to me that every day men grow 
more dependent on their wives; of course 
they won't admit it, and they are perfectly 
furious if you even hint at such a thing, but 
the fact is none the less apparent to observant 
women. The old-fashioned husband who in- 
spired his wife with awe and fear is extinct. 
The modem husband consults his wife on 
nearly every subject, and is willing to follow 
her advice on matters in a way which would 
paralyse his grandfather. Over and over 
again I have heard wives complain bitterly 
that they married because they wanted some- 
body to make up their minds for them, only 
to find that after matrimony they had still not 
only to make up their own minds on every 
conceivable subject, but also their husbands'. 
The truth is, I think, that the modem man is 
inclined to self-indulgence and that he is 
ceasing to think and act for himself and is , 
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content to drift with the stream, which is cer- 
tainly flowing in the direction of degener- 
ation. That the war has done much to stem 
the course of that stream is self-evident, and 
it remains with the women of England to di- 
vert it altogether and make our men worthy 
of the great Empire which they have created. 

England has done great work in the past 
century; the Empire has a great future in 
the present one. Changed as is our national 
position since 1800, how much greater is the 
transformation in our manners, our education, 
and most of all in the position of women! 
Men in polite society now spend the hours 
after dinner in the drawing-room instead of 
under the dining-room table; the masses, 
which could then neither read nor write, are 
now enfranchised, and receive a better educa- 
tion than a lady of fashion in those days. 

Not even the Renaissance did more to put 
women on an equality with men. Now, as 
then, the loveliest women have the greatest 
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moral and social influence. Only to-day they 
are not content with their beauty alone. 
Beauty is all very well on canvas or for a 
queen of a tournament, but beauty alone is of 
very small account when women are fighting 
in the battle of life, and to-day most women 
are doing that— either fighting for their own 
existence, or, better still, fighting for their 
poorer sisters. At the beginning of the cen- 
tury women were indoor exotics, given to em- 
broidery, tears, swoons, and the shackles of 
artificial conventionality. They had routs 
and card parties as to-day, and squandered 
fortimes on dress as we all do now. But 
there was not the same depth of himian sym- 
pathy, the :same widespread philanthropy 
there is now. At the beginning of the cen- 
tury they hanged women at Tyburn for steal- 
ing a pocket-handkerchief, but except as a 
domestic servant or a shop assistant there was 
no honourable trade for a deserving gu-1. 
Now almost every profession is open to girls. 
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In society as well as in every other class a 
great change has been wrought in the course 
of the last century. The Brontes were 
ashamed of having written their novels. To- 
day a peeress is prouder of her name being 
appended to a magazine article than of her 
coronet. A social satirist some years ago said 
the chaperon was killed by Dodo and buried 
amidst the sarcastic mourning of the Heav- 
enly Twins. Of course by now both novels 
have themselves been buried in oblivion ; still 
it is true that the improvement in morals 
since the days when debauchery was professed 
and delicacy derided has allowed the modem 
girl to escape from the somewhat too ample 
skirts of her mother, and, considering how 
complete has been her emancipation, surpris- 
mgly Httle harm has come of it and an amazing 
amount of good. Every woman has her club 
in these days, her own banking account, and 
her own ideas, all of which combined tend to 
make her a much more agreeable companion 
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to her husband than the helpless^ hopeless, re- 
sourceless wife of a hundred years ago. Of 
course in every movement there must always 
be fanatics, and the "shrieking sisterhood," 
who acted as pioneers of this present woman's 
age, while they have borne the brunt of the 
abuse and ridicule, really deserve the thanks 
of all their more timid sisters, who have 
reaped the reward of their most arduous 
labours. I could never have resigned myself 
to short hair and spectacles, to platform ora- 
tions or denunciations of man, but out of 
much that was exaggerated and ridiculous 
has come much good ; and I think from the 
factory-girl to the duchess, all of us women 
have reason to be thankful for our present 
condition when we compare it with that of 
past centiuies. 

A friend of mine solemnly took me to task 
only the other day for what he reprovingly 
called the "frivolity" of my comments. 
" You give," he said, " a totally wrong im- 
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pression of Society to people who take their 
views of it from the papers. There are/' he 
proceeded gravely to assure me, *' many ex- 
cellent women in the very best Society who 
do a great deal of good." "But, my good 
man," I argued, ^*I never denied or doubted 
that fact for a moment. How could I, seeing 
that I have two sisters-in-law, three aunts, 
and an innumerable number of cousins and 
acquaintances whose whole lives are entirely 
given up to the cultivation of good works? 
But I have never yet met any one outside the 
readers of a Parish Magazine who wanted to 
hear about them. Their families accept them 
with resignation and send them a card at 
Christmas; but there their interest in them 
stops. It is those really excellent women 
who are responsible for all the dulness of this 
world. And if I were to devote myself to the 
chronicling of their doings and the recording 
of their virtues, I should fail in the first duty 
of a Society woman, which is to be diverting. 
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Believe me^ there are just as many good women 
in society as in the middle classes^ only the 
goodness of their heart is hidden imder a 
more frivolous exterior. Because we smile 
and jest at sentiment it does not mean that 
we have no sorrows and know no heartbreak- 
ings, only that Society demands that we shall 
keep our sorrows to oiu'selves and not bore 
each other with them. Good manners are es- 
sential in good society, and people who talk 
about their own ailments and their domestic 
trials are not tolerated. The one thing 
Society will not stand is dulness. You may be 
virtuous or you may be the reverse, but you 
must not bore people. And it is an unfortu- 
nate, but nevertheless undeniable, fact that 
nature so often clothes goodness in most un- 
attractive forms. Whether good people are 
good because they are dull, or dull because 
they are good, is a problem which wiser pec 
pie than myself have not been able to solve." 
Now Society is eminently joyous, for it is 
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composed of idle people, and idlers who are 
gloomy are intolerable to themselves and to 
everybody else. Yoimg people must laugh, 
and old people want to. 

Beneath my airy conmients are many good 
intentions, and a soimd philosophy of common 
sense. A woman in society, especially if she 
is happily married, has her sphere of in- 
fluence, and the influence is none the less for 
good because it is bright and cheerful, though 
some people would have one always ponder- 
ous and serious. So if I have sometimes ap- 
peared to you frivolous, remember that my 
object is only to divert, not to improve each 
shining hour, like the ubiquitous bee of our 
early youth. All of us have our own responsi- 
bilities and cares; because we carry them 
off with a light heart they are none the less 
real. Society likes rejoicing with those that 
rejoice, but is not particularly devoted to 
weeping with those that mourn. The cen- 
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tury is young ; let us meet it with the hope- 
fulness of youth, and the laughter of light 
hearts and easy consciences. 
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CHAPTER XXn 
The Last 

BEING THE PREFACE (WRITTEN BY CARLTON) 

My wife has insisted that I must 
write the Preface to her first 
book, but I have been so long 
about it that I can only whip in 
at the tail of the innings. However that 
does not much matter, because anyone who 
gets as far as this chapter must be so pleased 
with what Dolly has written that even my 
contribution will be tolerated. To tell you 
the truth I am not much used to writing, 
except signing my name to cheques, which I 
devoutly hope may be honoured. However, 
Dolly usually gets her own way, and she keeps 
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assuring me that my Preface is of great im- 
portance to her book. 

I am not sure what is the latest fashion in 
Prefaces written by people who could not 
write the books themselves if it would keep 
them out of Holloway. My own notion is 
that it is like giving a written character of the 
author. You can't think what a clinking 
good sort she is^ and if you do not like her 
book she'll be awfully disappointed. So you 
will give it away as a wedding present, birth- 
day present, christening mug, and every other 
sort of gift you can't get out of, won't you? 
And mind you tell all your friends to ask for 
it at Mudie's. I don't know how Dolly came 
to write it. But I've read every word and I 
like it— —can a Preface say more ? It is all 
quite true except that Dolly's a lot better 
than she lets you see. But I know, and I 
don't mind giving you the straight tip about it. 

As for myself, it seems to me for a modem 
married man I come a lot into my wife's cal- 
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dilations, which bears out my good opinion 
of her. But I don't suppose you or anyone 
else feels the smallest interest in me as a 
writer. To begin with, it's not up to my 
weight at all. A fairly decent sportsman is 
aU right in a smoking room, but he's a nui- 
sance when he handles his pen. I am sure I 
never want to. But as I have done so, let 
me express the hope that your verdict like 
mine will be that this book is all right. If you 
agree with me, I shall not have written this 
Preface for nothing ; if you don't, why it will be 
my fault, not my wife's; because if she had 
never married me she might never have been 
able to write these " Comments of a Countess." 
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